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What kinds of help are most effective 
in getting low-average ninth-graders 
to read—and read better? 


Here are some answers from teachers, and ways they've been 


applied in THE GALAXY PROGRAM 


VANGUARD Anthology TACTICS IN READING 
and Handbook of Reading Box of skill-building 
for Grade 9 exercises 


“Reading material stimulating enough to capture and hold the inter- 
est of students for whom reading is a chore’? Vanguard contains 51 
selections chosen to meet this criterion. There are stories drawn from recent 
headlines, fiction that’s just as vital—mature in subject matter, simple and direct 
in style. All are dramatically illustrated in a book that looks as exciting as it is. 


“Plenty of skill-building help” A 65-page Handbook of Reading in Vanguard 
helps show students how to unlock new words, follow a sequence of events, get 
the meanings of complicated sentences and paragraphs, build proficiency in five 
other important reading skills. 


And there’s more skill-building help in Tactics in Reading, a box of exercises to 
use with Vanguard or alone. Giving more intensive help to students who need it 
in developing the skills introduced in Vanguard, Tactics exercises begin at a lower 
level and progress in difficulty until the level of the Handbook is reached. Tactics 
contains 102 exercises, plus diagnostic and evaluation tests, printed on 50 cards; 
35 re-usable copies of each card. 


“A plan for putting reading skills to work’’ The Galaxy Program offers 
a systematic plan for helping students develop each reading skill, then puts it to 
work at once in a normal reading situation. In the anthology portion of Van- 
guard, references to Handbook exercises on a particular skill precede selections 
in which that skill is especially important to successful, satisfying reading. 


For a closer look at the Galaxy Program, write for the free prospectus (#815) 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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GLOBE 
DRAMA SERIE 


BROAD IN SCOPE... HIGH IN INTEREST 


PLAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH (Selected and edited by Dr. 
Marcus Konick) 

... easy to read, yet mature, varied in mood and subject matter, 
classroom tested and produced on the stage, Besides the many fine 
plays, the contents include: By Way of Introduction: Drama . . . for 
Stage or Classroom? Hints for Dramatic Production . . . and Appre- 
ciation Too! For the Director; For the Actor; For the Scenery Designer 
and Constructor; As to Furniture; Concerning the Costume Problem; 
On Make-up; For Lighting; For Arena Staging. Each play is followed 
by exercises to Enrich Your Appreciation such as Did You Understand 
the Play? Stretch Your Vocabulary, Things to Do, You Can Read 
Better, Speak Up, Dramatically Speaking, and Hints and Production 
Notes. Illustrated. (complete) Class price $2.25 


FAVORITE MODERN PLAYS (Selected and edited by Dr. Felix 
Sper) 

Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy, Barrie's The Admirable Crichton, Lindsay 
and Crouse's Life Wit! Father, Besier's The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street and Galsworthy's Loyalties (complete). Class price $2.40 


LIVING AMERICAN PLAYS (Selected and edited by Dr. Felix Sper) 
Williams' The Glass Menagerie, Howard's The Late Christopher Bean, 
Lavery's The Magnificent Yankee, Hart and Kaufman's You Can't 
Take it With You and Druten's | Remember Mama (complete). 
Class price $2.40 


FIVE BROADWAY PLAYS (Selected and edited by Gow and 
Hanlon) 

Chodorov and Field's Junior Miss, Anderson's High Tor, Osborn's 
On Borrowed Time, Besier's The Barretts of Wimpole Street and 
Sherwood's Abe Lincoln in Illinois (complete). Class price $2.40 


Send for Free Teaching Aids Kit and Examination Copies 


J GLOBE BOOK COMPANY « 175 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 10, N.Y. 
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Meet the 


“Companions” 


Elementary and secondary 
scheel textbeok catalogs are 
available from School Depart- 
ment effices in: NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 

DALLAS 

BURLINGAME 


In January 1962 Harcourt, Brace & World will 
publish a six-book series of literature anthologies 
—Companion Series: Adventures in Literature. 
The individual titles with suggested grade levels 
are: 

Adventures for Yuu (7) 

Adventures Ahead (8) 

Adventures fer Today (9) 

Adventures in Living (10) 

Adventures for Americans (11) 

Adventures in Modern Literature (12) 


The “Companions” are for students who need 
more help with their reading than standard 
literature anthologies provide. The selections 
have been carefully chosen for student interest 
and ease of reading and they usually are grouped 
according to theme rather than lit type or 
historical period. All the “Companions” (except 
the 12th-grade book) have a detailed reading 
improvement program in the book itself. 


Accompanying the “Companions” are: (1) a 
teachers manual for each book, with special 
attention given to reading development; (2) a 
booklet of reading exercises for each of the 7th- 
and 8th-grade anthologies; and (3) a booklet 
of objective comprehension tests for each of the 
anthologies for grades 9-12. 


Perhaps you have students who need to meet 
the “Companions”? 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, Inc. 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 1-12 


ELEMENTARY: BASIC LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES / LANGUAGE WORK- 
BOOKS / BASIC SPELLING PROGRAM / SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
MATERIALS 


SECONDARY: BASIC READING AND LITERATURE PROGRAMS / BASIC 
READING AND LITERATURE PROGRAMS FOR SLOWER READERS / 
BIOGRAPHIES / BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS / DRAMA COLLECTIONS 
/ ESSAY COLLECTIONS / NOVELS / NOVEL COLLECTIONS / POETRY 
COLLECTIONS / SHORT STORY COLLECTIONS / BASIC GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION SERIES / BASIC LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES / GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOK SERIES / PROGRAMED GRAMMAR 
TEXTBOOKS / DEVELOPMENTAL READING TEXT-WORKBOOKS / SPEECH 
TEXTBOOKS / WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 
Dwicut L. Burton, Editor 


Advisers 


Rosgrat A. Bennett, 
Chairman 
Minneapolis Public Scheols 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ricwarp Corsi 
Hunter College High Schoel 
New York City 


A. Lamar 
Stepben Decatur High School 
Decatur, Illinois 


Mary Maryrrrison 
Senior High School 
Helena, Montana 


E. Reeves 
Houston Public Schools 
Houston, Texas 


SCHRERER 
Redondo Beach High School 
Redondo Beach, California 


National Council of 
Teachers of English 


Harotp B. ALLEN, 
President 
University of Minnesota 


James R. Sous, 
Executive Secretary 


Champaign, Illinois 
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The Folger Library Shakespeare series 
unquestionably the best in the low-priced 
and possibly even the high-priced field, Aimed at the 
general reader, its main asset is in that the glossary of 
archaic and explanations of obscure meanmys 


are printed facing the test. rather ins footnotes 


or at the back of the book. The newest addition to the | 
“series is “The Tempest”... Shakespeare's last: play. The 


edition is wellslesigned ancl easy to re Jt 


New Yok Herald. News ate 
21, 1961 


THE FOLGER LIBRARY GENERAL READER'S 
SHAKESPEARE SERIES rie acctaim has been unanimous! 


Periodical and newspaper critics, high school and university teachers have 
praised this outstanding publishing achievement. Each volume is the work 
of Dr. Louis B. Wright and Virginia A. LaMar, eminent Elizabethan theatre 
authorities of The Folger Shakespeare Library. Each edition is illustrated 
beautifully from Elizabethan sources. In addition to complete facing page 
notes, each volume contains an historical critique of the play and author; 
a bibliography and a synopsis of each act. 


Announcing 

two new titles 

for Fall: 

THE TEMPEST w-123 

ANTONY and CLEOPATRA w-105 


PB-43 


OTHER FOLGER LIBRARY TITLES AVAILABLE 


As you Like It « Hamlet » Henry V « Julius Caesar « King Lear « Macbeth 
Merchant of Venice * Midsummer Night’s Dream « Othello « Richard III 
Romeo and Juliet * Twelfth Night « Doctor Faustus—Christopher Marlowe 
The Duchess of Malfi—John Webster « Henry IV, Part I « Henry IV, Part II. 


ry All the above Washington Square Press Educational Paperbacks are priced economically 
UPL at 45 cents. For the free catalogue of educational books, write to: 


Educational Department, c/o Affiliated Publishers, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
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The practical, paperback way to 


@ build a class and school library 
@ provide books for class study 


@ offer the best in recreational reading 


It’s READERS’ CHOICE. 


Scholastic’s unique catalog of 504 selected paperbound books 
for grades 3 through 123% . . . covering a wide range of categories 
and reading levels . . . indexed, classified and annotated 
for school use . . . available from one convenient source 


at discount prices! 


Thousands of teachers, librarians and educa- 
tors are now taking advantage of the unique 
READERS CHOICE service to obtain the finest 
books — all low-cost paperbacks — for class, 
library and individual reading projects. 


With this unusual service, the teacher can 
provide classroom quantities of a book for a 
particular reading assignment as well as an 
assortment of supplementary titles for en- 
richment. The school librarian can also use 
Reavers’ Cuorce to fill out the central col- 
lection and provide multiple, inexpensive 
copies of popular student favorites. 


More than 500 outstanding titles in color- 
ful, durable editions! 


Professionally-approved and tested for class- 
room use. Educators can depend on the con- 
tent, cover and illustrations of the more than 
500 selected titles featuring the very best 
in classics, reference works, science, history, 
biography and quality fiction. 


H% Close to 250 of these titles were published 
exclusively for student use and are obtain- 
able only from Scholastic Book Services. 
Recommended reading list information and 
grade levels are indicated for elementary 
titles, and all book selections have been 
passed upon by editorial boards of distin- 
guished educators and librarians. 


Convenient to use. For the teacher interested 
in paperback books of tested classroom value 
appeal, READERS’ Cuoice offers the con- 
venience of ordering books of many pub- 
lishers from a single source. A handy title 
index is contained in the catalog. 


Discount prices. Books are list-priced at 25¢ 
and above, and are available at the usual 
school discount of 10%-20% depending on 
quantities ordered. Official school orders in 
excess of $25.00, signed by the principal or 
any other authorized school official, will be 
accepted without remittance for future bill- 
ing. No extra charge is made for es 


packing or shipping; all postage is prepai 
Minimum order — 20 bedi 


To get your READERS’ CHOICE catalog, 
simply mail the coupon below. 


READERS’ CHOICE 
Scholastic Book Services 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
the latest Reapers’ Cuoice Catalog. 


Name. 


School 


Address. 


City Zone___ State 
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TWAYNE’S UNITED STATES AUTHORS SERIES 


Hailed as “one of the biggest projects now going on in American literature” 
[College English Association “Critic” ], TUSAS—with more than ninety titles 
now contracted for—is designed to promote an understanding of the sig- 
nificance of our literary heritage. Consisting of compact critical-analytical 
studies of both major and minor American writers from colonial times to 
the present, TUSAS presents clearly and concisely the facts of the lives of 
the authors relevant to their literary works and contains a selected, anno- 
tated bibliography. 

Available Now $3.50 each Ready in October 
WILLIAM FAULKNER TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
By Frederick J. Hoffman By Signi Falk 

THORNTON WILDER JOHN DOS PASSOS 
By Rex Burbank By John H. Wrenn 


JOHN STEINBECK JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
By Warren French By Lewis Leary 


By H. C. mee — WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


T. F. O'Donnell By Arthur W. Brewn 


EDGAR ALLAN POE EDWARD TAYLOR 
By Vincent Buranelli By Nerman S. Grabo 


FOR A COMPLETE LIST AND SPECIAL CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION OPFER AT A GREAT SAVING, WRITE: 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS, INC. - 31 UNION SQUARE WEST - NEW YORK 3 


LIVING 
COMMUNICATION 


Balanced Versatility for Varied Pupils 


Here’s a teacher-tested program that’s designed for 
the dynamic decade ahead, yet linked to the solid 
past. It’s a complete and spiraling series to fit diverse 
abilities of class or pupil. Progressively builds skills 
in writing, speaking, reading and listening. Keyed to 
student interests. Gives intensive usage and gram- 
mar coverage. Flexibly organized and offers full 
maintenance program. Get full facts. Dept. N16. 


ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
Grades 7-12 Don M. Wolfe et al 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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THE L.W COMPANY 


NEW HORIZONS COMPARATIVE CLASSIC 
IN UNDERSTANDING TALE OF TWO CITIES—THE MOON 


IS DOWN 
Webster’s New Collegiate 


theme which binds Charles Dickens’ most 

popular novel of the French Revolution 
toith Steinbeck's stirring story of the 
Second World War's freedom-fightey's. 


mysteries of space, 
Merriam researchers 
are tracking their 
course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
detect new words and 
meanings. 


As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


NCTE Membership 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


and MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


Journal Subscription ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 
IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
b 00 HENCHMAN 

ecomes $5. ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT— 


on Janu ary 1, 1962 RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $2.22 net each 
old rate of $4.00 Write for Catalog EJ 


effective through 1961 NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


Dictionary 
ET! 
from the launching 
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Coming in October 


BANTAM PRESENTS 
FOUR PLAYS BY 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


FC114 HAMLET 50¢ 


FC115 MACBETH 50¢ 
FC116 JULIUS CAESAR 50¢ 


FC117 ROMEO AND JULIET 50¢ 


EDITED by Oscar Campbell, professor emeritus and former 
chairman of the English Department of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Alfred Rothschild, and Stuart Vaughan, artistic direc- 
tor of the Phoenix Theatre. 

INCLUDING selected critical commentaries and an essay 
on the Elizabethan Theatre by Mr. Vaughan. 
COMPLETE with notes, chronologies, special introduc- 
tions, expanded stage directions and a marginal glossary 
of obscure words. 


DESIGNED to be the most readable edition of Shakespeare 
in paperback. 
For free examination and desk copies, write Department S-1 


Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Books for every 
teacher of English 
from CHILTON 


Attitudes Toward English 
Teaching 


By JoserH Merrsanp. How do leaders 
in American education, publishing, 
business and civic life feel about Eng- 
lish teaching today? This report by the 
President of NCTE is based on hun- 
dreds of questionnaire replies. 

Text edition $4.00 


How to Write the College 
Entrance Examination 

“Writing Sample” 

By Harotp Buiav. One of the greatest 
favors a teacher can do for a college- 
bound student is to show him this 
invaluable guide to writing under pres- 
sure. Trade edition $1.95 


English for New Americans 


By KaTHLEEN D. Furnt. An adult edu- 
cation classroom text that introduces 
the immigrant both to the English lan- 
guage and to common American living 
situations. Text edition $2.50 

Illustrated workbook text $1.00 


The Most Common Mistakes 
In English Usage 


By Tuomas E. Berry. Examples of 
errors made most often by the average 
literate person—with clear explanations 
of why the usage is incorrect. Cross- 
referenced index. Trade edition $2.95 


Journalism Today 


By Tuomas E. Berry. This survey of 
the basic techniques of quality journal- 
ism is widely used in colleges and high 
school. Text edition, paper $4.75 

Trade edition, cloth $5.20 


The Mentally Disturbed Teacher 


By Joseru T. How mentally 
disturbed teachers can be recognized 
and helped, and their pupils protected. 
With many revealing case histories. 
Trade edition $5.00 


Sound and Spelling in English 


By Rosert A. Hatt, Jr., Professor of 
Linguistics, Cornell University. The re- 
lation of spelling to sound, and pho- 
nemes and graphemes in English. 

Text edition $1.00 


Examination copies gladly supplied for your evaluation, billed on approval 
at your regular institutional discount 


CHILTON BOOKS, A Division of Chilton Company 


Chestnut at 56th Street 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


LaBrant Emphasis on a Changing Language 
Beginning with man’s first attempts to 
communicate and proceeding to an analy- 
sis of modern American and British Eng- 
lish, YOUR LANGUAGE traces the course 
of an ever-changing language. 


Each book leads students to explore the 
development of their language and to ex- 
amine its structure. 


Topics Covered 


Kinds of Language (Book 1) 
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American Regional Language (Book 2) 
Languages of the World (Book 3) 
Varieties of English (Book 4) 
American English (Book 5) 

British English (Book 6) 


School Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 Chicago 46 Dallas 2 Corte Madera, California 
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Modern Classics for Reading Enrichment 


The following cloth-bound school editions of novels published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons are especially recommended for the particular 
grades indicated. 


9th year THE YEARLING by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


10th year THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
by Ernest Hemingway 


11th year ETHAN FROME by Edith Wharton 
THE GREAT GATSBY by F. Scott Fitzgerald 


12th year CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY by Alan Paton 


These editions, published specifically for high school classes, contain 
a variety of study materials (including aids to interpretation and 
appreciation, suggestions for vocabulary-building, and stimulating 
topics for class discussion and for writing). by eee 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
School Department 579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


week. test and the Man of the posters, special reports. 


Year Sweepstakes. 
To find out more about the TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM—and see why over 3500 
teachers enrolled last year—just complete and return the coupon. We'll also send you, 
as a representative teaching aid, the 50-quesfion, 10-page 1961 Vacation Review Quiz. 


student subscriptions to # your own complimentary class participating in the authoritative, informative 
TIME for as little as 8¢ a HH desk copy. annual Current Affairs Con- teaching aids: maps, charts, 


TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM NAME 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK CITY ZONE 


ADDRESS 
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GUIDES 
FROM 
NCTE 


STANDARDS OF PHOTOPLAY 
APPRECIATION 
including 
a Photoplay Approach to 
SHAKESPEARE 


This book was written by William 
Lewin and Alexander Frazier and is a 
general introduction to 
preciation with its major aim being 
that of building discriminating tastes 
in students of junior and senior high 
school age. 


Partial Contents 

—Why Study Photoplay Appreci- 
ation? 

—Standards of Story Material 

—Notable Screen Writers 

—Standards of Photoplay Acting 

—What Makes a Photoplay Signifi- 
cant? 

—How to Become a Better Movie- 
Goer 


—A Photoplay Approach to Shake- 
speare 


Cloth bound. 160 pages. $4.75 
(member’s price, $3.25). 


STUDIES IN THE MASS MEDIA 


This new NCTE magazine is used by 
teachers and students all over the 
United States. It presents exciting 
study units that guide the readers 
to the real value of current recordings, 
movies, periodicals, television pro- 
grams, and paperback books. 


Last year’s issues included: 


October—(movie guide) Sunrise at 
Campobello 


November—({TV guide) the presenta- 
tion of Macbeth 


December—(recording guide) Mark 
Twain Tonight with Hal Holbrook 


January—(movie guide) The Sun- 
downers 


February—(newspaper and magazine 
guide) how to use newspapers and 
magazines as teaching aids 


March—a guide to paperback books 
April—(movie guide) Cimarron 


May—(guide for new NCTE record- 
ing 

Lucyle Hook Reads Poems of 

Emily Dickinson 


Single yearly subscription (October 
through May) is $2.00. Class sub- 
scriptions (35 copies of each issue) 
are $35.00. 


Back issues of the magazine are also 
available at $.30 a copy. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


508 S. Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
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Compare!... 
see for yourself 


why READING 
RATEOMETER 


has led all 
reading aids 
since 1953 


1. SO DURABLE its useful life is not yet known 


Most of the original 1953 RATEOMETERS are 
still in daily use, because of their functional 
design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- 
ing the lifetime electric motor and only two 
other working parts. And the 1961 RaTEo- 
METER is even more durable. 

Through constant research and develop- 


introduced without noticeable model change. 
Motor is twice as powerful. Wear points 
have been minimized through the use of 
nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. 
Face is now coated with matt finish clear 
plastic to provide a non-glare and scuff- 
resistant protection for instructions and 


ment, 11 important improvements have been 
2. ACCURATE AND NOISELESS as an electric clock 


No spring or air-driven reading pacer can approach 

the quiet accuracy of the rugged electric motor-driven —— 7 Pmt 

RATEOMETER. Silicone lubrication provides lifetime rt 

protection. Its speed can never vary, use its Ne wee 

rotation is controlled by the constant impulses in 40! to those used 

the electric current. This proven accuracy and de- in industry for 
ndability has resulted in nationwide use of the heavy-duty timing 
TEOMETER in reading research programs. devices. 


3. UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY OF USE 


No separate tables or slide rules for the RATEOMETER! 

i i and settings are made right 
on the plastic face of the unit in a manner so simple 
that a grade school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after a few minutes of instruction. 


4. UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 
AND VERSATILITY 


The RaTEOMETER is at home in classroom, library or 

home study—with required or elective reading. Users 

find enjoyment, challenge, encouragement and motiva- 

tion which assure improvement in reading speed 

comprehension. Reading speed doubles in 10 to 20 

half-hour practice sessions. Many reach much higher 
Only the RATEOMETER has three models with 

speed ranges to meet every need. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
Mail orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Court Dept. YI 10 Chicago §, Ill. 


Write for illustrated folder on 
AVR Dagmar Microfilm Reader and Camera 


3 MODELS MEET ALL NEEDS 


MODEL A 1-4 units $39.95 
Standard range 5-9 units 35.95 
70-2500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 
MODEL B 1-4 units 39.95 
Slower range 5-9 units 35.95 
20-500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 
MODEL C 1-4 units 42.95 
Faster range “54 units 38.65 
140-5000 words/min. l0 or more 36.50 
When in doubt on model choice, 
order the Model A 


\10% Discount on School Orders 
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WHY NCT PUT A FEW NEW IDEAS INTO ACTION AND 
GET YOUR NEW YEAR OFF TO A GOOD START? 

The NCTE has a portfolio of 12 reprints from the English Journal on 
classroom procedures. If you are a beginning or experienced teacher looking 
for something to give your program that extra punch this fall, the NCTE 
suggests that you buy and try 

HELPS FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 

Not only do the articles deal with lesson planning and organizing, but 
pe ey ways of teaching certain aspects of the program such as 
spelling, grammar, and reading. 

The portfolio includes the following articles and more: 

“Teaching Reading Is Our Business” “As of Now” (ways of updating the 


“Developing a Unit” English class) 
“The Teacher of English in the “What Grammar Shall I Teach?” 
Modern World” “Some Spelling Problems and 
Procedures” 
Price, $1.00. 


The National Council of Teachers of English 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 


WANTED 


Send These Back Issues of 
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| 
t must be a hundred years since I read Ethan Frome,” said a friend at lunch 
the other day—not an elderly man, but we feel that way ourselves sometimes. 


“I can’t remember any details, but the thing has stuck with me... that 
atmosphere . . . those characters.” 


He was making the point that the experience of reading does not end when 
the book is closed. There is a residue of delight, or wonder, or wisdom, or emotion. 
It becomes a part of the furniture of the mind. 


“Francis Bacon probably had something to say about it,” remarked our 
friend. It seemed more than a hundred years since we had read Bacon, so that night 


we began browsing through those essays that are among the glories of English 
literature. 


A sentence here, a phrase there, and soon a recollection of the balance of 
style, the precision of thought was rekindling the excitement of the classroom where 
we first felt Bacon come alive. Before long we were marking places with strips 
from the evening paper and calling, “Dear, listen to this.” 


In “Of Studies” the line our friend must have had in mind fairly leaped from 
the page—“Reading maketh a full man. . . .” But the less familiar opening words 
from “Of Building” also recalled his sense of reading as an active investment paying 
annuities for life. 


“Houses are built to live in, and not to look on. . .,” wrote Bacon. Reading is 
building; it is not a spectator sport. The legacy of reading, we thought as we put 
down the book, is “a house to live in.” 


Not a rented house, not a mortgaged house, but our own, forever, free and 
clear. As Ernest Hemingway said of good reading a few hundred years later than 
Bacon: “. . . afterwards it all belongs to you.” 
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Julius Caesar and Modern Criticism 


Leonard F. Dean 


Professor Dean’s earlier Journal article on Macbeth and modern criticism drew 
such a favorable response that the editor suggested a companion article on 
Julius Caesar, probably the play most widely studied by high school students. 
Mr. Dean is chairman of the English Department at the University of Connecticut. 


Pram CAESAR came into the curric- 
ulum in the days of elocution, 
formal rhetoric, the old school tie, and 
the British Empire. The Roman thing 
was presumably at home in that com- 
pany, but the times now appear to be 
against it. “Strictly for the birds,” says 
Holden Caulfield, contemplating a some- 
what decayed exponent of the Roman 
thing, Pencey Prep, molder of men since 
1888. “From Plutarch,” says C. S. Lewis 
more suavely, “comes that almost op- 
pressive crowd of generals, sages, cour- 
tesans, soothsayers, and noble dames. . . .” 
Mark Van Doren is more specific: “Bru- 
tus . .. the Roman conspirator has be- 
come an exemplary gentleman . . . the 
principal reason may be that Shakespeare 
has kept himself too conscious of a re- 
mote grandeur. . . . Julius Caesar 
is more rhetoric than poetry, just as its 
persons are more orators than men... 
all its persons tend to talk alike . . . the 

are artists in declamation . . . Brutus oe 
dresses us through a wrapping of rhet- 
oric, of public speech. . . . This is the 
noblest Roman of them all, and even in 
distress he keeps his distance. . . . The 
mistakes of Brutus are the mistakes of a 
man whose nobility muffles his intelli- 
gence ... honesty in him is humorless 
and edgeless; it rings a little dully in our 
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ears, and even a little smugly . . . it is vir- 
tue, it is true manhood demonstrating it- 
self for the benefit of others.” The ave 
nineteenth-century stage tradition, with 
its strong curtains, melodramatic tab- 
leaux, and its Roman Senate looking “like 
the cooling room of a Turkish bath,” is 
in Harley Granville-Barker’s mind when 
he asks: “Has not the vulgar modern con- 
ception of Rome, nourished in Latin 
lessons and the classic school of ees 
become rather frigid? Are not our nob 
Romans, flinging their togas gracefully 
about them, slow-moving, consciously 
dignified, speaking with studied oratory 
and all past middle age, rather too like a 
schoolboy’s vision of a congress of head- 
masters?” 

Since there is no turning back to the 
days when schoolboys declaimed the 
famous orations to admiring audiences, 
but since the play remains a fixture of 
the high school program, teachers may 
properly ask if modern Shakespearean 
criticism has found anything in Julius 
Caesar which will appeal to the twentieth 
century. The answer, briefly, is that 
Caesar is now almost unanimously read 
as a problem play marked by political, 
ethical, and psychological ironies of a 
decidedly modern and painfully human 
kind. 
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The Character of Brutus 


This modern interpretation a 
first, as might be ex sale: in the aaisie 
of the character of Brutus, and it takes 
form slowly through a progressive shift 
of critical tone and emphasis. This is 
clear if one takes his start at the begin- 
ning of the prey with a still basic 
study of the play, Sir Mungo W. Mac- 
Callum’s Shakespeare’s Roman Plays 
(1910). A servant of the Empire, having 
gone out from Glasgow to Sidney, Mac- 
Callum writes firmly that in Brutus 
“Shakespeare wishes to portray a pa- 
triotic gentleman of the best Roman or 
the best English type . . . very much in 
the form of a cultured and high-souled 
English nobleman, the heir of great 
traditions and their responsibilities, which 
he fulfills to the smallest jot and tittle. 

. .” After remarking Brutus’ gentle 
ualities (his “winning courtesy,” “af- 
ectionate nature,” and “essential mod- 
esty”), MacCallum adds that they “are 
saved from all taint of weakness by 
an heroic strain, both high-spirited and 
public-spirited, both stoical and chival- 
rous.” His only weakness, as MacCallum 
sees it, is a product of his virtue, and it 
comes out first through contrast with 
Caesar. Brutus is “recognized as no less 
pre-eminent in the sphere of ethics, than 
Caesar in the sphere of politics... . And 
in each this leads to a kind of pose.” 
In Brutus the pose appears when “the 
cult of perfection becomes the assump- 
tion and obtrusion of it. . . a willingness 
to give a demonstration, so to speak, in 
Clinical Ethics.” Furthermore, _ this 
“votary of duty cannot acknowledge a 
merely fugitive and cloistered virtue,” 
and consequently “Brutus, who is so at 
home in his study with his book, who 
is so exemplary in all the relations of 
friend, master, and husband . . . sweeps 
from his quiet anchorage to face the 
storms of political strife, which such as 
he are not born to master but which 
they think they must not avoid.” 
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From these premises, MacCallum traces 
Brutus’ career through disillusionment 
and defeat to heroic martyrdom. He is 
less of a philosopher than he thinks, and 
his attempts to impose the reason of the 
study on practical politics show him “so 
besotted by his own sophisms that he 
will listen to no warnings.” He is 
“doubly duped, by his own subtlety and 
his own simplicity in league with his own 
conscientiousness. . . .” The outstanding 
dramatization of Brutus’ “education in 
disappointment” is the quarrel scene with 
Cassius, which “lays bare the significance 
of the story in its tragic pathos and its 
tragic irony.” By the final act it is clear 
that Brutus’ “attempt at remedy has 
resulted in a situation even more in- 
tolerable” for the reason that he has 
been “quite impractical and perverse, as 
every enthusiast for abstract justice must 
be, who lets himself be seduced into 
crime on the plea of duty, and yet 
shapes his course as though he were not 
a criminal.” But at the end, according to 
MacCallum, when Brutus’ “life-failure 
stares him in the face, he does not allow 
it a wider scope than its due”; he regains 
his form, aan in “inward and essential 
matters his character victoriously stands 
the test... .” It is not surprising that at 
the conclusion of his chapter, MacCallum 
brings Portia back on the stage for a 
strong curtain of his own invention: “at 
the side of this rare and lofty nature, 
we see the kindred figure of his wife. . . .” 
Though Brutus “is drawn by his eg 
and she by her domestic ideal into a 
position that overstrains the strength of 
each,” the final weight of the play, as 
MacCallum feels it, is on the side of the 
noble character of the Victorian-Roman 
husband and wife. 

Seventeen years after MacCallum, a 
shift of critical emphasis can be detected 
in Harley Granville-Barker’s Preface to 
Julius Caesar (1927, slightly revised be- 
fore 1946). Barker acknowledges the 
compelling power of the portrayal of 
Brutus, and the human appeal of the 
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— scene and his reaction to Portia’s 
eath, but he adds that Shakespeare, 
“having lifted his heroic Roman to this 
height, leaves him, we must own, rather 
stockishly upon it... . Now, when we 
expect nemesis approaching, some deeper 
revelation, some glimpse of the hero’s 
very soul, this hero stays inarticulate, or, 
Worse, turns oracular.” In the final 
scenes, from Barker’s view, Brutus 
“comes short of what we demand from 
the tragic hero” because his education is 
incomplete: “He is sent to his death, a 
figure of gracious dignity, the noblest 
Roman of them all, but with eyes averted 
from the issue still.” Barker can only 
conclude that the Roman thing proved 
poetically indigestible for Shakespeare, 
that he could “in this last analysis make 
nothing of” Brutus. 


Brutus and Ironic Satire 


Twenty years after Granville-Barker, 
in John Palmer’s Political Characters of 
Shakespeare (1948), the critical emphasis 
has shifted so far that Brutus is pictured 
as an object of ironic satire. The point 
and tone are established in Palmer’s open- 
ing sentence: “Brutus has precisely the 
fee which in every age have ren- 

ered the conscientious liberal ineffectual 
in public life.” His career in brief is a 
“course of action which could only be 
justified by principles which had ceased 
to be valid for the society in which he 
lived and which entangle him in unfore- 
seen consequences with which he 
was unable to cope.” The details of this 
unsuccessful career are worked out 
through a series of contrasts: “Cassius, 
Antony, Caesar and the Roman crowd 
are in turn his foils.” Cassius’ initial 
attitude toward him is “just that blend 
of admiration and contempt felt by the 
practical man of affairs for the man of 
principle.” Palmer asks us to “compare 
the candid simplicity with which Cassius 
sees and admits the truth about himself 
with the confused thinking of Brutus 
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and his sharp divorce from _— 
reality.” Brutus on the one hand is too 
easily moved by the letters thrown in at 
his window, and on the other hand his 
recoil from the conspiracy illustrates that 
the “fastidious contempt of the shameful 
means necessary to achieve his ends is the 
constant mark of a political idealist.” 

Palmer admits that Brutus is never 
more likeable than in his scenes with 
Portia, but he adds deflatingly that it “re- 
quires no Shakespeare to discover that 
an ineffectual politician can be happy 
and enlightened in his domestic relation- 
ships. . . .” Having taken the plunge 
from private to public life, Brutus is 
“now to be shown as the professed, self- 
conscious stoic in action,” and Shake- 
speare, according to Palmer, “warns us 
not to be deceived by the front of brass 
which his hero is about to assume after 
the high Roman fashion.” After the assas- 
sination, Antony replaces Cassius as 
the foil who brings out Brutus’ deficien- 
cies. Brutus characteristically underrates 
Antony because of the very un-Brutus- 
like qualities of sociability (his “ready 
tongue and coarse humanity,” his “genius 
in adapting himself to the moods of 
men”) that mark him out as a most 
dangerous enemy, and all of this is fully 
demonstrated in the orations and the 
scenes with the mob. 

The quarrel scene is read by Palmer 
as an illustration of his conviction that 
the essential business of Shakespeare’s 
political plays “is to show how the pri- 
vate person comes to terms with his 
political duties, offices or ambitions, and 
the dramatic climax is always to be found 
when the protagonists come before us 
stripped of their public pretensions.” The 
“high Roman fashion” in which Brutus 
reacts publicly to the news of Portia’s 
death is in keeping with his double na- 
ture as it has been revealed step by step 
to this point: “Brutus may be playing a 
part, but it is one which springs from the 
fundamental lie in his character, the lie 
that impels him to substitute a public 
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figure for the natural man, that requires 
him to kill Caesar in order to live up to 
assumed principles, that drives him to 
play the statesman when he has no mind 
or quality for the vocation, that prompts 
him to offer reason to a mob with which 
he has no common ground of temper or 
understanding—the lie that sooner or later 
is imposed on any idealist who enters 
public life and must use means which 
he despises to achieve ends which have 
no true bearing on the political realities 
about him.” Palmer sees Brutus and Cas- 
sius blundering through the remaining 
action to inevitable defeat, “weary and 
desperate men” who “desire a swift con- 
clusion.” The defeat, however, is a kind 
of therapeutic release for Brutus from 
the lie of the double private-public role. 
He “accepts his fate with a tired and 
wistful resignation,” but as he sheds his 
unnatural political role, he regains the 
“assurance. . . of the man who can still 
be happy in the loyalty of his friends,” 
and we see again, too late, the gentle, 
private Brutus. The final effect is there- 
fore one of pathos. 


The Character of Caesar 


Many other essays on Brutus could be 
placed along the line which runs from 
MacCallum’s Victorian stoic to Palmer’s 
ineffectual liberal, and the same move- 
ment in criticism is to be found in dis- 
cussions of other characters and aspects 
of the play. The character of Caesar is 
an obvious example. MacCallum ac- 
knowledges that Shakespeare depicts 
Caesar’s weaknesses (his physical disabili- 
ties, his credulity, his self-deception, and 
his posing), but he concludes that the 
impression Caesar “makes on the un- 
sophisticated mind, on average audiences 
and the elder school of critics, is un- 


doubtedly an heroic one. It is only a 


minute analysis that discovers his defects, 
and though the defects are certainly 
present and should be noted, they are 
far from sufficing to make the general 
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effect absurd or contemptible.” Caesar’s 
childlessness is one of the defects which 
MacCallum would have thought dis- 
coverable only by minute analysis, but 
it is dramatically obvious to recent 
critics. Maynard Mack, for example, pre- 
pares us to respond to Caesar’s first 
speech (I.ii) with this question and 
answer: “As he starts to speak, an ex- 
pectant hush settles over the gathering: 
what does the great man have on his 
mind. .. . What the great man had on his 
mind, it appears, was to remind his wife, 
in this public place, that she is sterile; 
that there is an old superstition about 
how sterility can be removed; and that 
while of course he is much too sophisti- 
cated to accept such a superstition him- 
self—it is ‘our elders’ who say it—still, 
Calpurnia had jolly well better get out 
there and get tagged, or else!” 

This new emphasis on a pathetic or 
defective Caesar alongside the older and 
more simply heroic Caesar (like the dual 

ublic and private Brutus) is interpreted 
y Ernest Schanzer in the following 
typically modern way: “the polarity of 
critical estimates of the characters of the 
main dramatis personae. . . bears witness 
to Shakespeare’s success in making Julius 
Caesar a _— play.” In fact Schanzer 
goes so far as to suggest that there are 
more than two Caesars, that “we are 
given a series of images of Caesar none 
of which bear much mutual resem- 
blance,” and that this multiplicity of im- 
Bes interacting with multiple meanings 
sewhere serves the aim of the play by 
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breeding problems in a Pirandellian 
fashion. 


The Structure of the Play 


. When modern critics turn from the 
parts of Julius Caesar to the play as a 
whole, they tend to find a structure 
which in its ironic contrasts parallels and 
supports the ambiguous, problem-breed- 
ing nature of the characters. Brents Stir- 
ling, for example, looking beyond 
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character and plot to the basic organiza- 
tion of the play, finds a series of anala- 
gous scenes which have in common “the 
bringing of serious ritual into great 
prominence, and of subjecting it to sa- 
tirical treatment.” The central scene of 
this kind is the assassination, which Bru- 
tus sets out to dignify by “lifting it to 
a level of rite and ceremony,” but which 
is obviously a murder rather than a pure 
sacrifice. The opening scenes have pre- 
pared us to take this ironic view of the 
assassination, because in them, too, cere- 
mony is mocked. In the second scene, 
for example, “a multiple emphasis on 
ceremony is capped by Casca’s satire 
which twists the crown ritual into im- 
becile mummery.” And after the assas- 
sination, we are reminded of its flawed 
nature not only by events but also by 
Antony’s insistence on the real butchery 
of the act. Leo Kirschbaum had earlier 
argued against the critical tradition which 
since the eighteenth century has tried 
to remove the blood from the assassina- 
tion scene, and particularly from the 
noble hands of Brutus. Kirschbaum re- 
minds us that Shakespeare “invented the 
blood-bath, deliberately gave the propos- 
al for it to Brutus, and followed it with 
the invention of the bloody handshaking 
action with Antony.” Shakespeare, ac- 
cording to Kirschbaum, deliberately 
shocks us into seeing that all “murder 
is in the act savage and inhuman,” and 
that “whether or not killing ever justi- 
fies the doctrine of a bad means serving 
a good end, the merciless rending of a 
man is an obscene performance.” 


The interpretation of the political 
pattern and meaning of Julius Caesar has 
also moved in the direction of the prob- 
lem play, although topical one-sided pro- 
ductions are still probably best known. 
The recording of Orson Welles’ 1937 


version of the play as an attack against 
dictatorship (in which Welles of course 
played Brutus) will give one a striking 
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sample of the democratic slanting of the 
assassination which runs back to Hazlitt 
and has been recently re-emphasized by 
Dover Wilson. The 1956-1957 Stratford 
(England) production, as described by 
Roy Walker, illustrates the conservative, 
Caesar-centered interpretation of which 
MacCallum is one of the early twentieth- 
century spokesmen: “Shakespeare makes 
it abundantly clear that the rule of the 
single master-mind is the only admissible 
solution for the problem of the time.” 
Accepting this interpretation, Glen Byam 
Shaw raised the curtain on his Stratford 
production to show a “larger-than-life 
statue of Caesar, raised on a tal. plinth 
in the centre of the stage”; and he 
lowered his final curtain on a scene in 
which the “dead body of the tragically 
deluded liberator lay in the centre of the 
stage, not in Rome but in the wilderness 
he had helped to make of Rome, and 
high above him shone out the star of 
whose true-fixed and resting quality 
there is no fellow in the firmament.” 


The balance characteristic of the prob- 
lem play is maintained, however, in L. 
C. Knights’ interpretation of the political 
meaning. He extends the idea of the dual 
Brutus and the dual Caesar into the play’s 
structure by stressing the contrasts it 
offers between the public world of poli- 
tics and the occasional glimpses of per- 
sonal life. “The distance between these 
two worlds,” he suggests, “is the measure 
of the distortion and falsity that takes 
place in the attempt to make ‘politics’ 
self-enclosed.” The attempt, Knights 
adds, is common to both sides: “Caesar 
constantly assumes the public mask,” and 
“Brutus, who loved Caesar, wrenches his 
mind to divorce policy from friendship.” 
The play’s political lesson, therefore, is 
not partisan, since it tells us “that human 
actuality is more important than any 
political abstraction” whether from the 
left or the right. 
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Criticism and Cultural Change 


As one reviews the interpretations of 
Julius Caesar from late Victorian times 
to the present, he is struck by the respon- 
siveness of criticism to cultural change. 
That Caesar should now be read as a 
problem play does not seem surprising 
given our strong sense today of the 
theatricality cf politics, our knowingness 
about the images and the image-makers 
of public life, our feeling that the real 
person is the one behind the mask, and 
our experience with a cold war reality 
of mixed right and wrong and of 
patched-up measures which breed more 
dilemmas. All of this raises an awkward 
question: to what extent are the critics 
reacting to the play and to what extent 
to their times? In trying to answer that 
question, we are obliged, fortunately, to 
go back to the play and rely on our own 
taste and skill. We may very well con- 
clude that the high Romgn thing in the 
play is frequently no better than stereo- 
typed writing calling for a stock re- 
sponse. And we may also conclude, on the 
other hand, that some of the problems 
which recent critics have found in the 
play are simply the product of Shake- 
speare’s uncertain control of tone. Where 
the tone is firmly controlled and the writ- 
ing is truly dramatic, as in the quarrel 
scene between Brutus and Cassius, critics 
from Samuel Johnson to the present have 
responded unanimously in praising those 
effects which are as old as drama and 
which we now associate with the so- 
called problem play. 
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NCTE Requests Curriculum Bulletins 


Copies of new curriculum guides, courses of study, and other materials designed 
to improve the teaching of English are requested at NCTE Headquarters for the 
new curriculum library. Curriculum bulletins. are being reviewed by a special 
NCTE committee. Many guides will be displayed during the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. NCTE members are urged to send copies of newly developed materials 


to national headquarters. 
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More Mature Writing through a 
Better Understanding of Language 
structure 


Donald R. Bateman 


This article reports an experiment which sought to determine the effect on 
student’s sentence construction of a certain approach to sentence structure. 
Mr. Bateman teaches in the University High School, Ohio State University. 


per DEVELOPMENT of a description 

of the structure of English through 
modern linguistic procedures would 
seem to make it possible for students to 
learn to manage the structures of their 
language with greater facility. At the 
same time it seems likely that as their 
familiarity with the structures of the 
language grows they may be able to 
express more complex relationships of 
thought in their writing. These generali- 
zations seem to be borne out in a study 
undertaken by the writer in working 
with a group of eighth grade students at 
the University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity.* 


Analysis of Modification 


Perhaps the essential element in struc- 
tural analysis as far as the improvement 
of writing is concerned is a thorough 
understanding of just what modification 
means. Students in this eighth grade 
group were helped to learn more about 
modification by approaching the concept 
as a whole. By examining many pieces of 
prose through the techniques of struc- 
tural grammar, students learned to per- 
ceive the patterns and combinations of 


‘This report is based in part on a fuller 
account contained in Donald R. Bateman, 
Speculations Concerning Symbolism, the Com- 
munication Core, Language (Columbus: Cen- 
ter for School Experimentation, The Ohio State 
University, 1959), 39 pages, mimeographed. 
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patterns that constitute the structure of 
our language. They learned, to use Su- 
sanne Langer’s expression, “that the unity 
of a proposition is the same sort of unity 
that belongs to a picture, which presents 
one scene, no matter how many items 
may be distinguished within it.”? 

To learn the relationships of the 
“items” in modification, students were 
taught to think of these in terms of 
“layers” rather than only as adjectives 
and adverbs or words, phrases, and 
clauses. The approach used may be ex- 
emplified through analysis of a sample 
sentence, one from William Faulkner's 
Spotted Horses: 

They went up the road in a body, tread- 
ing the moon-blanched dust in the trem- 
ulous April night murmurous with the 
moving of sap and the wet bursting of 
burgeoning leaf and bud and constant 
with the thin and urgent cries and the 
brief and fading bursts of galloping 
hooves.’ 

With the exception of the subject 
(they) and the verb (went), everything 
in the sentence is part of the i a 


_(see Table 1). “Up the road” and “in a 


body” are both first-layer verb modifiers. 
From “treading” to the end of the 
*Philosophy in a New Key: A Study in the 


Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and Art (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1942), 


Three Famous Short 


p. 68. 

*William Faulkner, 
Novels (New York: Random House, 1942), 
pp. 44-5. 
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sentence is a first-layer sentence modifier. 
“In the tremulous April night” to the 
end of the sentence modifies “treading 
the moon-blanched dust” and may be 
called a second-layer predicate modifier. 
From “murmurous” to “bud” and from 
“constant” to “hooves” modify “night” 
and are therefore third-layer noun 
modifiers. From “with” to “bud” and 
from “with” to “hooves” modify “mur- 
murous” and “constant” respectively and 
are fourth-layer adjective modifiers. In- 
side these modifiers are “of sap,” “of 
burgeoning leaf and bud,” and “of 
galloping hooves,” all fifth-layer modi- 
fiers. 

That “a proposition is a picture of a 
structure—the structure of a state of 
affairs’”* is fairly well illustrated by the 
Faulkner sentence. The purely functional 
act is symbolized here by “They came up 
the road in a body.” It is only when a 
writer wishes to explore the gestalt of the 


‘Langer, loc. cit. 
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total experience that complexity of modi- 
fication becomes necessary. The basic 
idea “They went up the road in a body” 
becomes a purely presentational symbol 
when the writer begins the long sen- 
tence modifer “treading the moon- 
blanched dust of the April night. . . .” 
But what about the April night? It is 
“murmurous” and “constant,” and a 
second layer of modification has ap- 
peared. But how is the April night “mur- 
murous’? It is “murmurous with the 
moving of sap and the wet bursting of 
burgeoning leaf and bud,” and a third 
layer of modification has appeared. Each 
layer explores the content of the pre- 
ceding modifier more fully; and as the 
complexity of modification increases, we 
begin to see the symbolic representation 
of the full scene, the full set of relations, 
not only the purely functional act of 
walking up the road in a body, but 
every significant textural detail that 
makes the scene a fully presented non- 
discursive symbol. 


Table 1. Layers of Modification Illustrated by Analysis of a Sentence from Faulkner* 


Stem Layer 1 Layer 2 


They went up the road 
in a body 


in the trem- 
ulous April 
night 


treading 
the moon- 
blanched 
dust 


murmurous 


and con- 
stant 


Layer 3 Layer 4 Layer 5 


with the wet 
bursting of burgeon- 
ing leaf and 


with the thin bud 


and urgent 
cries and the 
brief and 
fading bursts of galloping 


hooves. 


*Each layer is thought of as containing everything that appears in succeeding layers. Layer 
1, therefore, includes layers 2, 3, 4, and 5; layer 2, in the same way, includes layers 3, 4, and 
5; and so on. When represented schematically, the layers are seen as related to one another 


in a kind of Chinese-box arrangement. 


f 
Ms, 
ane 
: 
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MORE MATURE WRITING 


Prose becomes more complex struc- 
turally as the layers of modification in- 
crease, for it is usually modification with- 
in modification that explores the rich de- 
tail of a particular set of relations or con- 
figuration. When prose becomes rich and 
full, it is almost always heavily modified, 
and the large sin as they are in 
the Faulkner sentence, are often complex 
structures themselves. 


Such was the approach used with this 
group of eighth graders through the 
analysis of many examples of prose from 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Steinbeck, War- 
ren, and other contemporary writers. 
The learning of this method of thinking 
about was also accompanied 
by many opportunities to apply what the 
students were learning to their own 
writing. 


Effect on Student Writing 


The writing of the eighth graders who 
had this experience reflected a great in- 
crease in complexity of language struc- 
ture. Perhaps the most economical way 
to demonstrate what this looked like is to 
examine several samples of “untutored” 
writing along with a sample of the 
product of the eighth grade in question. 

Table 2 presents a statistical summary 
of the different structures used in prose 
passages written by students in grades 
six, seven, eight, and ten. The numbers 
in the table are percentages obtained by 
dividing the number of modifiers by the 
number of sentences and are only signifi- 
cant in that they provide a system where- 
by the writers may be compared. A is a 
sixth grader, B a seventh grader, and D 
a tenth grader. Only C-8 had studied 
structural grammar, and the figures 
under C-7 came from the analysis of a 
passage written by C-8 when he was in 
the seventh grade. 

A close look at the table reveals that 
in almost every category C-8’s prose is 
more heavily modified and the modifiers 
appear in deeper layers, indicating a 
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structurally more complex prose. One 
of the most striking contrasts appears in 
the comparison of verbal phrases, none 
used by A or B, very few by C-7 and D 
(11.1), but four times as many by C-8 
(46.5). On the other hand C-7, C-8, and 
D all use ee the same per- 
centage of modifying clauses. This curi- 
ous distribution of data may be partly 
explained by noting that many of the 
verbal phrases used by C-8 could be 
described as “elliptical clauses,” a struc- 
tural device that apparently does not 
normally appear in student writing. One 
might also add that an examination of 
the structure of the prose of professional 
writers reveals a tendency to reduce the 
number of function words by substitut- 
ing the verbal phrase for the fully ar- 
rayed clause. 

A comparison of prepositional phrases 
provides another striking contrast, C-8 
using almost twice as many as D, many 
of which appear in layers 3 and 4. 
Finally, in the last section of the table, 
“Total Modifications,” it becomes ap- 
parent that C-8’s prose differs struc- 
turally in two significant ways: it is 
much more heavily modified than the 
others, but in addition to this many of 
the modifiers appear in more complex 
environments, that is to say, in layers 3 
and 4. 


This use of statistics can only be sug- 
gestive. However, more extensive analy- 
ses of the prose of the eighth grade 
referred to in this paper seem to sub- 
stantiate the figures presented in Table 
2.° It would seem that with an increasing 
familiarity with language structure 
comes an increasing ability to adapt it 
to the materials and relations being dealt 
with. As seventh graders, the writers 
tend to be less aware of the exact nature 
of the sentence. One student, for ex- 
ample, writes, “At night when I go to 
bed I can hear the noise from a train far 


‘Again, for a fuller account, see Bateman, op. 
cit. 
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Table 2. Kinds of Structure and Layers of Modifications 
Found in Five Student Compositions 


Students 


Kinds of Structure and Layers 


of Modification ry B C7 C-8 D 
Prepositional phrase: Layer 1 68.4 50.9 44.4 180.0 94.4 
Layer 2 10.5 1:3 38.8 33:3 44.4 
Layer 3 5.5 33.3 11.1 
Layer 4 20.0 
Total 78.9 62.2 88.7 266.6 149.9 
Modifying clause: Layer 1 26.3 22.6 38.8 38.8 
Layer 2 5.5 11.1 
Layer 3 
Layer 4 6.6 
Total 22.6 49.9 
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Verbal phrase: Layer 1 


Noun clause: 


Layer 3 


Layer 4 

Total 
Total modifications: Layer] 1104 923 998 2333 1498 

Layer2 105 13.1 498 599 

Layer 3 3.7 

Layer 4 . 26.6 


Grand Total 120.9 109.1 155.1 359.7 216.4 


Number of sentences 19 53 18 14 18 


Number of words 212 612 230 336 290 
Average number of words 

per sentence 11 22.4 16.1 
Rating in terms of LaBrant index 29 29 360 46 40 


(Article continued on page 468) 
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oe Layer 4 
Total 11.1 46.5 11.1 
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Characteristics of Successful 
Reading Improvement Programs 


Loren V. Grissom 


This study of high school reading programs in Illinois was carried on as 
doctoral research at the University of Illinois. Mr. Grissom is now an asso- 
ciate professor of language and literature at the Northeast Missouri State 


Teachers College, Kirksville. 


stupy was a follow-up on a 
state-wide survey of the reading 
improvement programs being carried on 
by Illinois high schools during the 1959- 
1960 school year. Of the 648 public 
secondary schools outside of Chicago, 
577, or just under ninety per cent, par- 
ticipated in the questionnaire study. Of 
these participating schools, 107 reported 
special reading improvement programs. 
For this study the writer selected 
from the 107 reported in the question- 
naire survey fifteen reading improve- 
ment programs for observation. Five 
factors influenced the selection of pro- 
grams: (1) apparent merit as revealed 
on the questionnaires, (2) nature of the 
special work in reading, (3) school en- 
rollment, (4) length of program opera- 
tion, and (5) geographic location. 

In selecting the fifteen programs, the 
writer included schools throughout the 
state, with communities ranging from 
rural-agricultural to city-industrial. 
Where possible schools having widely 
differing enrollments and employing a 
variety of administrative and instructional 
approaches in their reading improvement 
programs were deliberately selected. But, 
wishing to study well defined programs 
which had operated sufficiently long to 
allow adjustment to the needs of par- 
ticular schools, the writer tended to 
select older programs, which cluster in 
the largest schools. 
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During each visit the questionnaire 
returned by a particular school was used 
as a starting point in the attempt to gain 
a detailed understanding of the selection 
of students and the administration and 
operation of the actual program. Dis- 
cussions of programs with principals, 
department heads, and teachers, and 
observations of students in reading class- 
rooms and clinics were of inestimable 
value in rounding out the impressions 
contained in these questionnaires. The 
study as a whole identified three distinct 
organizational patterns which have both 
common and unique characteristics. 

The total group of 107 reading im- 
provement programs fell into three dis- 
tinct patterns. The fifteen programs 
studied in detail include all three of these 
patterns: 


1. Group one: Schools providing spe- 
cial, ability-grouped English classes 
which emphasize reading. 

2. Group two: Schools providing spe- 
cial reading classes. 

3. Group three: Schools making a 
variety of provisions. 

Information on the enrollment size, pro- 
gram administration, and program age 
is summarized in the following table 
for the fifteen schools whose reading 
improvement programs were studied 
closely: 
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Table I 


Information Related to the Fifteen Reading Programs 


School Number Enrollment Years of Operation 


Group One: Special English Classes 


400 4 
545 2 
1068 11 


365 9 
400 new that year 
987 4 


Group Three: Multiple Provisions 


A hWwN 


900 4 
1050 13 
1261 
1350 > 
1400 4 
2500 10 
2656 15 
3162 13 
3400 10 


Common Characteristics 


Both the questionnaire study and the 
observations of programs in operation re- 
veal several features which cut across 
the various organizational patterns. The 
first of these apparent to the observer 
is the cooperative effort expended by 
staff members in the selection of students 
most in need of special help in reading. 
The genesis of a reading improvement 
program almost always can be traced 
directly to this staff interest and concern. 
Then, once initial planning and _ pur- 
chasing is completed, the entire staff 
typically participates in the selection of 
students by recommending students with 
general reading deficiencies and specific 
skill weaknesses. In this selection process 


the schools studied by the writer also 
employ such varied sources of informa- 
tion as reading tests, intelligence tests, 
and achievement tests and records. In 
view of the limitations inherent in even 
the best reading and = ability tests, 
the use of additional types of evidence 
seems commendable. Encouraging all 
staff members to be alert for deficiencies 
among their students should foster 
school-wide effort in reading improve- 
ment. Such vigilance seems appropriate 
in view of the fact that schools providing 
reading instruction on a particular class 
level estimate that they enroll from seven- 
teen to thirty-six per cent of the students. 

A second common characteristic is the 
effort made in all types of special reading 
instruction to provide an atmosphere 


be 
: 
Tce Group Two: Special Reading Classes 
2 
3 
| 
Page 


READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


appropriate for such work. Each student 
is assured that almost no one reads at his 
maximum efficiency. Work is under- 
taken on an individual skills-improvement 
basis, with improvement valued more 
than initial reading level. Such an at- 
mosphere fosters a sense of security, 
which in turn almost assures success on 
some level. When individual students 
progress to a level at which they can 
operate independently in reading, they 
move from this instruction back to 
regular English or study periods, which- 
ever the case may be. Undoubtedly these 
features account in large measure for the 
student-parent enthusiasm for work in 
reading improvement discernible in the 
various programs. Significant, too, is the 
fact that teachers report that while some 
of these students create behavior prob- 
lems in regular classes, discipline prob- 
lems have all but disappeared from the 
reading improvement classes. 

Finally, in all types of reading im- 
provement work continuous effort is 
made to adjust instructional methods and 
materials to the particular needs of 
individual students. Reduction of class 
size to a maximum of fifteen to eighteen 
students is a first step toward individual- 
ized instruction. The results of diagnostic 
tests are important in selecting graded 
diagnostic and practice materials for 
particular students. In keeping with 
sound learning theory, test exercises, the 
results of which are carefully plotted, 
give each student an immediate picture 
of acquired strengths and _ persistent 
weaknesses. The day-by-day achieve- 
ments usually reflected in these records 
add up to the large average gains re- 
ported by a number of the schools. 


Type One: Special English Classes 


Grouping in this plan usually follows 
the general ability-grouping pattern, 
with special consideration given to the 
results of standardized reading test 
results. This type of program, then, in- 
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volves organization of remedial English- 
reading classes. To be sure, special 
attention is given to improving reading 
skills, but considerable time is also de- 
voted to regular English content and to 
the strengthening of other language arts 
skills. Although transfer in mid-year is 
possible, students placed in the special 
English sections usually remain for a full 
year, at the end of which their progress 
is evaluated and placement for the next 
year is determined. Placement and class 
attendance are compulsory; there are 
apparently few voluntary requests for 
admittance to these classes. 


As would be expected, schools offering 
remedial English-reading classes on only 
one grade level place such work in the 
ninth year, or tenth in the case of senior 
high schools. In these schools students 
enrolled in the program receive full 
English credit for their year’s work. But 
placement of students who demonstrate 
satisfactory progress during this initial 
year varies with the particular school. 
In some schools these students are moved 
into the regular sophomore English 
course during their second year; in 
others they are required to take English 
I. In still other schools, usually very large 
ones, these remedial English-reading 
classes are continued throughout all four 
years of high school. 

The multiple-purpose nature of such 
work necessarily limits the extent to 
which both instructional time and 
materials can be focused on the improve- 
ment of reading skills. Three generaliza- 
tions about English-reading classes are 
possible: 

1. In comparison with other types of pro- 
grams fewer tests are employed in the 
selection and instruction of students. 
Standardized reading and achievement 
tests are those used, with little or no 
use of verbal and non-verbal intelligence 
measures and oral reading tests. 

. Although a variety of materials is avail- 
able in each of the schools, fewer dif- 
ferent practice and exercise materials 
are employed in this type of program 
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than in the other two. These programs 
also have fewer graded books for inter- 
est reading. 

. Programs of this type seem to make 
little use of such mechanical aids as the 
Tachistoscope, Reading Accelerator, and 
Controlled Reader. 


Type Two: Special Reading Classes 


Yielding regular course credit, one- to 
two-semester special classes in reading 
improvement are usually offered along 
with regular English during the ninth 
or tenth year. Participation in these 
classes is ordinarily required, but many 
voluntary requests are received from 
students wishing special help in reading 
and from parents wishing such help for 
their children. 


Several factors may serve to distinguish 
this type of program from the first 
described and to explain the increase in 
student-parent interest. One of these is 
the greater effort to secure for these 
students with considerable 
potential for improvement. While the 
weakest students flow into the remedial 
English-reading classes, even those who 
lack the intellectual ability to advance to 
their respective grade levels, the use of 
verbal and non-verbal intelligence meas- 
ures in the selection of students for the 
special reading classes limits participation 
considerably. The fact that these classes 
ordinarily do not include students of 
very low mental ability may at least in 
part account for their appeal; students 
may consider them more truly reading- 
skills classes. 


classes 


But other features must also be con- 
sidered. The special reading class, de- 
voted entirely to the improvement of 
reading, allows a sharper focusing of 
instructional effort and a larger variety 
of instructional materials. Typically the 
resources of the special reading class in- 
clude a greater number of practice and 
exercise materials, a larger number of 
graded interest books for individual 
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reading, and at least some of the 
mechanical devices mentioned earlier. 


Type Three: Multiple-Provision 
Programs 


Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of this type of program is its compre- 
hensiveness and flexibility. Usually con- 
ducted by large schools, such programs 
may include: (1) remedial English- 
reading classes for low-ability students, 
(2) special reading classes for students 
reading below their ability levels, and 
(3) voluntary, non-credit clinic periods 
for students with particular skill deficien- 
cies and for college-preparatory students 
wishing to improve their reading effi- 
ciency. 

While the administrative and instruc- 
tional arrangements in the remedial 
English-reading and special reading class- 
es in such a program are much like 
those already described, the reading 
clinic facet is unique. Conducted by a 
staff member with special training and 
wide experience, who serves as the direc- 
tor of the total program, a clinic or 
reading center frequently offers special 
help in reading to students on all four 
class levels. Housed in special, multiple- 
roomed quarters, most of these centers 
have a large room for group and individ- 
ual work and small glass-partitioned 
rooms designed for conferences, testing, 
and individual or small-group an 
These rooms are often supplied with 
several times as many diagnostic, prac- 
tice, and individual reading materials as 
the remedial English-reading programs, 
as well as large numbers of the widely 
used mechanical aids. (Some centers have 
as many as twenty reading pacers.) Ap- 
parent here is the fact that the reading 
center arrangement facilitates the in- 
dividualization so necessary in special 
reading instruction. Following the ad- 
ministration of tests, the numerous re- 
sources of the clinic are used to design 


(Continued on page #74) 
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Fusing the -ings 


Arnold Lazarus 


How can we bring the various facets of the English curriculum—the “re- 
ceivings” and the “producings”’—into closer relationship? Mr. Lazarus, asso- 
ciate professor of English education at the University of Texas, offers a number 
of possibilities in an article especially aimed at beginning teachers. 


“H ELP!” said the attractive teacher, 
who only a few semesters ago had 
been a student. “How do you fuse the 
-ings?” 

“One way is to teach units,” I said. 
“You remember that a unit can focus on 
a literary type, on a theme, on a—” 

“T know all that, but at our school we 
somehow wind up with units of litera- 
ture or units of grammar.” 

“Is that entirely bad?” 

There was an “are you kidding?” eye- 
brow-rise in her tone: “When they hand 
you grammar books first semester and 
literature books the second?” 

“I see what you mean,” I chuckled. 
“Still, in any good unit—be it subject- 
centered, theme-centered, type-centered, 
or whatever—you can steep the young- 
sters up to their hair in reading, then 
involve them in writing related to this 
reading, then teach them the grammar 
of this writing; meanwhile they will be 
talking about and listening to this read- 
ing and writing.” 

“When you say it, it sounds easy.” 

We both chuckled—idiotically, of 
course. 

Then she asked, “Is there any hier- 
archy in your ordering of the -ings?” 

“Not at all, though most veteran teach- 
ers involve students in the receivings 
first—reading and listening—if only to 
elicit the producings, speaking and writ- 
ing.” 

“I’m not going to let you off that 
easily! Suppose you were teaching in 
my school. Suppose you had_ thirty 
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students descending int> your room 
every hour on the hour, alinost, present- 
ing themselves for fusion or trans- 
fusion. How exactly would you go about 
it?” 

“Do you mean what can be done in 
one given unit of a given grade?” 

“I mean—regardless of unit or grade 
how do you suggest we relate the 
‘receiving -ings’ as you call them with 
the ‘producing -ings’—let’s say in teach- 
ing poetry or drama or—” 

During the rest of our conference my 
elaborations went something like this: 


Listening and Reading. You can in- 
duce even indifferent students to follow 
the text as they listen to such recordings 
as Frost’s “Stopping by Woods,” Sand- 
burg’s “Jazz Fantasia,” Millay’s “Recuer- 
do,” Eliot's “Prufrock,” and Dylan 
Thomas’ “Fern Hill.” Only after 2 
student has enjoyed sounds as sounds can 
he appreciate sound-effects—onomato- 
poeia, alliteration, consonance, assonance, 
etc.—and ultimately a total image in 
which sound is but one effect. Sound is 
one of the sirens enticing all of us to 
understand more and more of the whole 
score. 


Reading Aloud. After your students 
have listened to these poems and others, 
they are more than ready to read them 
aloud. They want to perform them. 
They have a longing for muscular re- 
lease, as William Carlos Williams has 


*Recordings of these and other poems b 
these poets are available through the N 
and/or Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc. 
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suggested. They like to weigh anchor 
and strike sail with “Sea Fever,” for 
example, whispering the last line. They 
like to croon chorally Yeats’ Walden- 
like “Innisfree” and the tempered howl 
in Housman’s “Bredon Hill.” They 
relish spending Sandburg’s “Money” 
antiphonally, first girls, then boys, stanza 
by stanza. 


These American and British delights 
can in turn lead your students to Donne’s 
tolling bell, Coleridge's dulcimer, Shel- 
ley’s west wind, Arnold’s grating waves, 
Thompson’s hound, and Hopkins’ ex- 

uisite shook foil. At first let your stu- 

ents bring in their favorite poems; com- 
pare these with what they bring in to- 
ward the end of a unit. This is one test 
of whether you've led them to outgrow 
their preference for the saccharine, for 
the banal “pot of message.” 


Have them also listen to, then read 
aloud, drama and the dialogue of fiction 
when the piece is modern. (Very few 
students can read Shakespeare this way.) 
Whether or not you have them listen to 
recordings as they follow the text, you 
will find that having them read aloud 
helps them discover meanings. When one 
of the girls in class becomes Shaw’s 
young Cleopatra, for example, and says 


to Caesar, “Come up. . . . It is quite cosy 
here,” and when one of the swains be- 
comes Caesar and emotes, “What 


a dream! I will conquer ten continents to 
pay for such dreaming .. .” you have not 
only fused the -ings but also joined your 
text-followers to one of the ramps of the 
freeway. Some students fulfill themselves 
by performing just these preliminaries. 
Other students—those for whom such 
rites are no longer initiatory—make fresh, 
more careful excursions up the clover- 
leaf complexes. This is reading. 


Reading, Speaking, Reasoning. At 
this level of reading, they understand not 
just “the” meaning but meanings and 
possibilities, image, metaphor, symbol. 
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They explicate with you the symbolism, 
for example, of “part brute. . . part god,” 
the sphinx-like riddle of Caesar Julius 
and of caesars in general. With a = 
or two from you, key passages become 
springboards for discussion, for which 
many a teenager is hungry. Is Caesar 
really mature? (you may ask) Is he a 
responsible person? Has he considered 
the consequences of conquering ten 
continents—or even seven? Is he just 
showing off in front of Cleopatra or 
what? Why has he pursued a career of 
military conquest? In ambition how 
does Shaw’s Caesar compare with 
Shakespeare’s? Drama, like poetry, pro- 
vides a wide range of ideas for discus- 
sion. 


It also provides vicarious roles and a 
balancing deflation of ego—despite some 
professors’ pooh-poohing “identify” as 
a relevant verb in the lexicon of reading. 
Students relish reading Shavian satire, 
the broad farce of Chekov and O’Casey, 
and whatever promises to entertain. But 
they will just as readily read tragedy if 
given the chance. Catharsis, emotional 
ordering, remains one of their needs, as 
Dwight Burton has observed in “Litera- 
ture and the Heightened Mind.”* This 
need is realistically fulfilled in high 
school not just by modern tragedies (e.g., 
Hedda Gabler, Journey’s End, and All 


My Sons) but also by those of the 


Greeks and of Shakespeare. Reading and 
talking about Oedipus and Macbeth, for 
example, students gain insights into hu- 
man nature. They witness the burden of 
reason in tempering emotion. They learn 
something about the passions. They see 
how the heart has its own logic and how 
fear, for instance, overpowers greed; 
they divine what it may take to restrain 
us from blowing up our planet. No such 
divinations are ordinarily hazarded in 
other laboratories. Almost all students 
can distinguish, in literature, responsible 


*Educational Forum, XX1 (January 1957). 
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FUSING THE -INGS 


persons from the kind that end u 
destroying themselves and others. Al- 
most all students can become sensitive 
to the good, the true, and the beautiful 
through close-to-text reading and dis- 
cussing. Almost all students can get the 
sense of “tomorrow and tomorrow” and 
“if it were done” stinging beneath the 
sound. 


More Reasoning and Talking Things 
Over. What is beneath the sound must 
be taught, of course, in discussing the 
difference between such lines as “In 
Xanadu did Kubla Khan / A stately 

leasure-dome decree” and the parody, 
“In Omaha did Otto Kahn / A lavish 
movie-house construct.” Students need 
to probe into how writers make language 
operate. This means talking about de- 
notation and connotation, paradox and 
irony, polemic and euphemism, “snarls” 
and “purrs.” Like Cather’s Neighbor 
Rosicky, Odysseus has “a special gift 
for loving people, something like an ear 
for music.” But with Odysseus this gift 
is also a weakness, and he knows himself 
well enough to have his mates stop their 
ears and tie him to a mast. In Wells’ 
“The Country of the Blind” anyone 
who can see is a non-conformist; in Lil- 
liput, Gulliver is a giant. To make the 
whaling grounds a better place for whal- 
ers, not only Moby Dick must die, but 
also Captain Ahab. Ahab wears the lau- 
rel of — self-righteousness as 
distinguished from Edwin Robinson’s 
Uncle Ananias, who wears the “laurel 
of approved iniquity.” And there is a 
whole orchestration of “voices,” ironies, 
paradoxes, snarls and purrs to talk about 
in prose and verse, fiction and non- 
fiction. Explicating the sense beneath 
the sound is delightfully inescapable 
when we fuse the -ings. 


Writing Related to Reading. After 
the reading and discussing comes the 
writing. Do your students write as well 
as they talk about what they read? When 
long papers are prohibitive, consider the 
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compositionette—the 200-word theme. 
Each student takes only one side of an 
8'4x1l1 sheet and writes the theme in 
class. One such paper a week becomes a 
salubrious habit, demands comparatively 
less of the teacher’s time, and challenges 
the writers more than does the long term 
paper. Teachers who have been inclined 
to echo Frost on student writing (“No 
one can know how glad I am to find / 
On any sheet the least display of mind”) 
will be pleased to find in some composi- 
tionettes a considerable display. Ask 
your students to write, for example, on 
how the imagery unifies a given poem, 
story, or play; or on why they reject 
any of the author’s statements or implica- 
tions. Let a talented student write a page 
of dialogue as he imagines it might go 
between two or three characters from 
different plays or stories, who have met 
at a party, perhaps, or in some extra- 
territorial limbo. Topics for themes are 
suggested in texts and manuals, but sup- 
plement these with topics of your own 
and those of your students. As a pre- 
requisite to each of these papers, assign 
a short-sentence outline. 


The Grammar of Writing. But 
compositionette or composition, 200 
words or 500, it is in the students’ own 
writing that “unity, coherence, and em- 

hasis” become meaningful if ever. It is 
Foss important to start with what the 
rhetoric text says about unity than for 
your students ‘to revise their papers, 
sticking to the purpose and_ subject, 
casting off the irrelevant, and subor- 
dinating minor ideas. Rightly, this job 
should be done in outline beforehand. 
If a student puts a question like “How?” 
or “Why?” or “What are they?” to his 
thesis and then lets his main heads answer 
the question, the results can’t help being 
unified. Nor should subordinating be 
confined to manipulating subordinate 
clauses. Students can be taught to listen 
for the effects achievable by such sub- 
ordinators or compressors as appositives, 
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prepositional phrases, participial and 
absolute phrases. It is less important to 
start with what the book says about 
“coherence” than for your students to 
revise their papers, smoothing things 
out for the reader and using a consist- 
ent tone of voice. It is less important 
for students to study what emphasis is 
than for them to add to or subtract from 
the amount of space occupied by a 
topic, to revise their papers by cutting 
out dead wood, experimenting with 
word order and sentence variety. Your 
students should try restating their ideas 
in different sentence patterns, for exam- 
ple, to see whether one or two of their 
simple sentences might not sound better 
revised into a compound, or a complex, 
or a simple sentence with compound 
parts. 


Observing. In fusing the language 
arts, finally, one of our major contribu- 
tions as teachers may well be the amount 
of encouragement we give our students 
as they cultivate their tastes for out-of- 
class reading and viewing. Imaginations 
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caught, our emerging consumers may 
ultimately demand better and better of 
broadcasters, producers, and publishers. 
To make sure this happens we should 
include current mass media along with 
other instructional materials now avail- 
able in packaged units.* One approach 
is to set up among articulate students a 
“Committee on Good Listening and 
Looking,” modeled as much as possible 
after the I NCTE?’s and using its publica- 
tions,* among others. Chief responsibility 
of this student committee is to keep the 
class posted on best current movies, 
plays, and forthcoming TV _ dramas. 
Committee members report orally and 
by bulletin. As you have discovered, 
students are eager to discuss what they 
themselves have scouted and recom- 
mended or denigrated. And ‘isn’t this 
another opportunity for fusing their 
reading, listening, and observing with 
their writing and speaking? 


*See, e.g. the Scholastic Literature Units. 
‘Especially the monthly, Studies in the Mass 
Media. 


More Mature Writing Through a Better Understanding 
of Language Structure— (Continued from page 460) 


away, an airplane going past, from the 
next room I can hear daddy snoring.” 
The separate details remain separate, 
never achieving the organic whole of a 
successfully formed image. A year later 
the same ‘student is able to write the 
following sentence in which four prep- 
ositional phrases, an appositive, and a 
verbal phrase are used to place a greater 
number of details into more complex 
relationship: “Delicate branches from the 
high brush along the creek arched over 
the pathway, their fragile yellow blos- 
soms catching the first slant ray of the 
su Another student, largely through 
phrases, with some help 
from clauses, verbal phrases, and an 
elliptical construction, is able to write 


the following sentence, a very complex 
and carefully conceived image: “As they 
packed along the narrow trail cut in the 
ice they felt as though they were sus- 
pended by strings between the crevasse- 
scarred, boulder-strewn glacier and the 
high, fine, white knife ridge with its 
cloud banners and vertical cuts, sharply 
marked against the blue back.” Only a 
year before the same student had written 
the following: “Still very high above us 
stood the Grand Teton where we were 
to go the next day and across from that 
the Middle Teton which the sun made 
look a deep orange.” Such comparisons 
of specific sentences illustrate a notable 
growth in the use of complex structures 
to symbolize more mature experiences. 
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The Beginning Research Paper 


Carlisle L. Rast 


What is the place of the “research” paper in the high school program? Mr. 
Rast thinks there is a place if certain conditions are established. Mr. Rast, who 
teaches in the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, describes a unit to illustrate his 


points. 


Riddle: What do you look up, write down, 
type off, hand in, and get back? 


College-bound English students know 
the answer to that one. A research paper, 
of course. Teachers would insist that the 
description is insufficient. Can research 
be reduced to such a series of mechanical 
reflexes? Unfortunately, a look at the 
unit on the research paper in almost any 
high school textbook might convince 
us that it can. But then a glance at the 
inadequate results of such an approach 
quickly dispels the notion. 


The end product is too often little 
more than scissors and pastepot scrap- 
booking. In these cases, it is evident that 
student absorption with methods has ob- 
scured all but the most fleeting glimpses 


of the true ends of research and _ has’: 


converted even the most correct proce- 
dures into futile busy work. Is it any 
wonder, under such circumstances, that 
the finished report bears no more resem- 
blance to true research than a paint-by- 
the-numbers canvas does to an old mas- 
terpicce? 

We should have expected it. We 
cannot count cadence while students 
drill and then expect them to reach a 
destination on their own merely because 
they have learned to execute the com- 
mands. But, neither can we take each 
student by the hand, open all the doors 
of discovery for him, and usher him 
personally into the researcher’s world 
of enlightened interpretation of material 
and discriminating use of sources. There 
is just not time for this much individual 


guidance in the classroom. Yet there is 
hope for a solution. Why not take all 
the students along together on their first 
research experience and stay with them? 
This would be possible if everyone in 
class wrote a beginning theme on the 
same topic. With adequate guidance, the 
first research paper could then be 
“talked through” to a conclusion satis- 
factory to both student and teacher. 

There will be obstacles, to be sure. 
For example, the motivation of a large 
group with varying interests poses prob- 
lems. One topic cannot possibly suit 
everyone. The materials problem must 
also be solved. It is difficult enough to 
insure an adequate supply of so. ces 
when each student is writing about .and 
cornering the local book market or:) his 
own individual subject. Supplying all 
students with materials on the same 
topic requires careful planning. 


Basic Conditions 


I believe that these objections can be 
met if the following conditions are 
observed: 

1. Let the investigation be the out- 
growth of the students’ reading 
and discussion. 

Define the problem so as to allow 
for individual choice within the 
general topic. 

Choose an area of investigation 
which is rich in source material. 
Limit the topic enough so that 
investigation can be done quickly, 
thus curtailing book charges. 
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5. Restrict the number of sources 

required for each paper. 

Then, the positive goals of the re- 
search experience may be furthered if 
three additional provisions are made: 

6. Stress content, general organiza- 

tion, and conclusions more than 
technical form for this first project. 
Reserve critical red-penciling until 
after the research results can be 
shared with the class. 

Provide opportunity for the re- 
sults of the investigation to be aired 
while the experience is fresh. 


An Illustrative Unit 


In practice, such a research unit in 
a tenth grade accelerated English class 
began with a problem encountered in 
discussing Robert Sherwood’s play, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois. The question was, 
how accurate, historically, are the char- 
acters as Sherwood presents them? The 
formally worded title had about it all 
the semblance of importance which 
even such elementary bits of research 
acquire: “The Historical Basis for 
Robert Sherwood’s Characterization of 

in Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” 

The blank space, to be filled with the 
student’s choice of character, proved to 
be a major factor in the popularity of 
the experiment. For into it the budding 
researcher could insert any name from 
such complex and sticky historical prob- 
lem-personalities as Ann Rutledge and 
Mary Todd Lincoln to the relatively 
easy-to-understand young law clerk of 
Lincoln’s, the hard- “drinking abolitionist 
firebrand Billy Herndon, or Lincoln’s 
friends, Josh Speed and Bowling Green. 
Interest in these characters had already 
been created in the reading of the play, 
so that motivation for turning to the 
sources took little more than the sug- 
gestion. 

When the assignment was made, one 
period was given to discussing the pro- 
cedures the students should follow in 
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preparing this limited research paper. 
This discussion took place on Wednes- 
day, five days before the papers were 
due. To keep the project brief, a mini- 
mum of three sources was specified, and 
students were urged to use secondary 
works in which they could locate short 
references to the characters. But how 
to amass this data? To answer this, the 
class tried to visualize Robert Sher- 
wood’s desk when he was writing the 
play, and decided that it had probably 
contained few Lincoln books, that in all 
probability he had relied upon notes. 
The physical as well as organizational 
necessity of using notes when reporting 
the results of extensive research became 
apparent. It was clear, too, that the 
farther removed one is from pure lit- 
erary invention, the more important 
good notes become. 

The class was assured (and their ex- 
perience soon bore this out) that the 
historical material on Lincoln was abun- 
dant. Nevertheless, the students were 
instructed not to withdraw these mate- 
rials from the library shelves, but to 
rely upon notetaking on the spot. Sources 
from home libraries could be brought 
to school and shared. Because all their 
pe dealt with the early period of 
Lincoln’s life, secondary works of his- 


tory might be expected to yield succinct 


paragraphs, even single sentences, in 
support of or disagreement with Sher- 
wood’s interpretations. Thus, in most 
cases, it nen be possible to complete 
the research in one afternoon. 


Next, attention was directed to the 
form of the report. Because scholars 
want to know the sources of a writer’s 
information, a bibliography gets attention 
from them early in their examination 
of a work. Students were asked to note 
the bibliographies in the books the 
consulted aE to compile such lists of 
the works used in preparing their own 
papers. The form for the bibliography 
was provided and discussed. Then, be- 
cause the reader wants to be able to 
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identify the authority for any particular 
assertion, footnotes are Mich d. The 
basic form for these was noted, and 
reference was made to the standard 
abbreviations and short forms. These 
subtleties were not belabored, however, 
and the student was told that if he pre- 
ferred he could rely instead on one full 
entry each time. In this first paper the 
emphasis was to be on the research 
experience. Reportorial refinements could 
be introduced after the papers were in, 
and mastery and application would fol- 
low in later study. 

Heavy stress was laid, however, on 
the importance of the student’s reaching 
some conclusions. He might decide that 
Sherwood was or was not historicall 
accurate, or that there were ania 
for a difference of opinion, but some 
findings must be -set forth—and in the 
writer's own words. The penal sanctions 
against plagiarism were pronounced with 
tongue in cheek, but the moral obliga- 
tions of the researcher to his reader and 
to himself were clearly spelled out. 


Follow-up in Class 


When the papers came in on Monday, 
they were not immediately set aside 
to be corrected and covered with red 
marks, but were simply noted and re- 
turned. That same day the students 
formed seminars according to their 
choice of character. Each group selected 
a reporter to take notes on the discus- 
sion of its findings, and at the conclusion 
of the period these reporters took the 
papers home with them to prepare 
formal reports for class discussion the 
next day. 

It followed that on Tuesday, less than 
a week after the project had begun, there 
was a panel discussion of the historical 
accuracy of Robert Sherwood’s charac- 
terizations in Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
Only after this discussion was completed 
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did attention return to the research 
papers themselves, their form, technical 
accuracy, style, and general worth. Now 
that the importance of effective presen- 
tation had been emphasized in discussion, 
the basis had been laid for adding new 
meaning to the corrections the class 
members were asked to make in their 
written work. 


When the painstaking task of cleaning 
up the papers was over, the unit was 
brought full circle to the creative work 
which had launched it, and one more 

eriod was devoted to Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois. At this time, the phonograph 
recording of the original Broadway pro- 
duction was played. If any doubt ling- 
ered as to the value of this brief sally into 
the field of research, it was dispelled 
by the students’ heightened interest in 
the dramatic interpretation of the play. 
The feeling of each student for his 

“own” character was proprietary, and 
audience response was animated. No 
further statement to the group about the 
rewards of research seemed necessary. 


It would — be wrong to suppose 


that this identical exercise could be ex- 
tended to every work of historical 
literature which is available to the 
teacher. The richness of source mate- 
rial, the diversity of choice among 
character types, and the limited period 
of time connected with the topic all 
worked in favor of this particular play. 
Yet it seems probable that with many 
books, plays, poems, or short stories, 
some similar activity could be developed 
to establish a “community of scholars” 
in the classroom. During such a unit, the 
thirst for discovery and the satisfaction 
of reporting a find can flourish. Students 
seem to profit from such experiences, 
and the teacher may discover that the 
methods of research are then learned 
more readily and applied more intelli- 


gently. 


What Went Wrong? 


Brian C. McKinney 


Mr. McKinney, who taught last year in the high school at Gustine, California, 
good-naturedly catalogs his errors as a first-year teacher. He hopes—and so 
does the editor—that his account will help this year’s beginners. 


ENGLisH JouRNAL is a fine mag- 
azine. Packed with helpful hints and 
success stories, it has been wedged into 
my mailbox nine times since last Sep- 
tember. 

I enjoy reading the Journal, but I 
cannot get through an issue without 
feeling strong doubts about my com- 
petency to teach English. Clear-eyed 
and confident, able teachers of English 
report their many successes—their 
tories over ignorance, apathy, and 
traditional grammar. There are no fail- 
ures in the Journal's classrooms. 

Admittedly, it is most encouraging to 
read that it is possible to teach English. 
It is inspiring to note how young minds 
have blossomed under the green thumbs 
and red pencils of fine teachers. 

Contrariwise, | look back at my first 
year of teaching and am dismayed to 
find that my failures loom large and 
overshadowing my successes. 

I suspect that if I knew last September 
what I know now, this past year might 
have turned out differently. I suspect, 
but do not know. After a year of teach- 
ing, I am not sure that I know anything. 

The purpose of this report, then, is to 
describe my failures. I do not enumerate 
these errors because I feel defeated; I 
list them in the hope that other beginners 
might profit from my mistakes. 

My felonies were compounded i in the 
small (Pop. 2,065) town of Gustine, 
California, in the town’s high school, 
and on some twenty seniors and seventy- 
five freshmen. I also taught another 
twenty-five students in a two-headed, 
two-semestered, speech-business English 
course, which I shall not discuss here. 


My mistakes in English proper will cover 
enough territory. 

I charge myself with the following 
errors: 

1. On the first day of school, I was 
presented with a set of large green 
grammar, vocabulary, spelling, speech, 
and composition workbooks. My first 
error was in using these workbooks. 

My students spent half the year un- 
derlining subjects, predicates, subjective 
complements, objects, synonyms, and 
homonyms in these workbooks. They 
also labeled parts of speech and studied 
tenses and subject-verb agreement. 

They proved, on test after test, that 
they knew what subjects and predicates 
were. But, in their compositions, they 
wrote: “The man with the green hat. 
Is my father.” 

t hey proved that they knew all about 
subject-verb agreement—in tests. Their 
compositions read: “The boys is swim- 
ming.” 

They proved that they knew the 
differences between “they’ re” and 
“there”’—in tests. But their compositions 
proved otherwise: “There all going.’ 

2. With the freshmen literature book 
came a handy guidebook. My second 
mistake was in using this guidebook. 
After about six weeks, I lost the guide- 
book and discovered that teaching lit- 
erature had suddenly become stimulating 
exciting. 

My third mistake was in sneering 
at “TAB books. Many of them looked 
to me like “teen-age trash.” It took me 
a while to climb down from my lofty, 
lonely collegiate perch and discover that 
the reading of any book was a major 
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WHAT WENT WRONG? 


achievement for many of my students 
and that as the year progressed, their 
taste improved. 

4. My fourth mistake was in using 
Ariel Farm as a required text for 
freshmen. Recent reports in the Journal 
to the contrary, I found that most of my 
students were embarrassed by the idea 
of reading a book about animals which 
looked like a third grade book, and 
were unable to see beyond the plot of 
the book. 

5. My fifth mistake was in using the 
phonetic alphabet to teach spelling. 
“They can’t spell because they don’t 
really know what the words sound like,” 
I told myself. “After all, eighty-five per 
cent of the words in the English lan- 
guage are spelled as they are pro- 
nounced.” So, my students struggled 
with IPA, translating Ogden Nash into 
phonetic symbols and decoding lim- 
ericks. But the students who couldn’t 
spell the words which are spelled 
phonetically couldn’t understand IPA 
either, and the ones who learned IPA 
didn’t have any trouble with such words 
to begin with. 

6. | tried an informal book report 
system. “Just tell me about the book,” 
I said. “Did you like it? Why or why 
not?” And I got plot outlines. Then, in 
January, I read Jerome Carlin’s article, 
“Your Next Book Report. . .,” in the 
Journal. 1 used some of his ideas, and 
soon began to receive imaginative and 
worthwhile book reports. 

7. One of the biggest problems of any 
beginning teacher is establishing satis- 
factory classroom discipline. I swung 
from Jaissez faire (which worked briefly 
because the new freshmen were afraid 
to make any noise) to authoritarianism 
(“One peep out of any of you without 
raising your hand and Vil kick you 
out”). Neither system worked, and I 
am now proceeding somewhere betw een 
these two extremes with moderate suc- 
cess. 

8. I tried to change the school’s entire 
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English program all at once. After all, 
hadn’t I just received the latest word on 
how English should be taught? “Work- 
books are ridiculous. Let’s get rid of 
them right now and use Patterns of 
English.” “I want a full-year speech class 
so that when the spring speaking contests 
come along, I won’t have to work with 
the speakers after school because my 
first-semester speech class has become 
a business English class.” “I think the 
freshmen should be allowed to read 
Catcher in the Rye—it’s full of insights 
they would appreciate.” “Let’s throw 
away these new senior world literature 
anthologies which contain only bits and 
snatches of literature and work with 
a series of paperbacks instead—the way 
they do in college.” 

9. I talked over my students’ heads 
for about a month. Then I talked down 
to them for another month. Finally, 
we got together. 

10. Fresh from college, I assigned my 
students amounts of homework which 
seemed reasonable to me—about two 
hours’ study out of class for every hour 
spent in class. 

11. I ignored the ungifted (“They’re 
so slow”) and concentrated on the gifted 
(“They’re so full of ideas”) students. 

12. I favored the girls over the boys. 
Freshman girls are so much more eager 
to learn than freshman boys that I took 
the easy way out and failed to take 
the steps necessary to interest the boys 
in English. 

13. “The secret of successful English 
teaching,” I was told in college, “ts in 
the amount of writing done by the 
students.” So my students wrote—and 
wrote—and wrote. They wrote a com- 
position every week—they wrote for 
ten minutes every day in a journal—they 
wrote book reports—they wrote stacks of 
extra-credit compositions. And I read 
them—every one of them. In the last nine 
months I’ve read more than a million 
words of student writing. I have con- 
stant headaches, my eyes hurt, my 
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fingers twitch at the sight of a red 
pencil. 


Not only did I read them, I wrote on 
them. Sometimes I wrote more on them 
than the students did. I asked questions. 
1 made humorous remarks about gram- 
matical errors. I encouraged improve- 
ment. I asked the students if they would 
say the things they had written. I 
refrained—at the cost of much mental 
strain—from copy-reading and _ error- 
correcting. 


But I didn’t encourage re-writing, until 
recently. I didn’t suggest that the stu- 
dents try to follow my suggestions. I 
didn’t make it possible for the students 
to improve their grades by revising their 
compositions. 

So, they wrote and I read. And I 
thought I was teaching. 

But finally, I discovered that the stu- 
dents paid little attention to my com- 
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ments. They looked at the top of the 
page, noted their grades, compared their 
grade with their neighbor’s, and filed 
their compositions neatly in the waste- 
basket. 

These, then, were some of my errors. 
There were more, of course, but I think 
these were the most important ones. I 
do not intend to make them again, which 
means that I should be able to avoid 
a few of them next year. 

Man, it is said, is one of the few 
animals who is able to profit from past 
experience. If an English teacher can be 
considered human—and some of my stu- 
dents might say otherwise—it is possible 
that last year was successful for me—that 
I learned something about the teaching 
of English. I hope so. And I hope that 
this report of failure prevents other 
beginners from being caught in the same 
traps in which I was caught. Let them 
find their own traps. 


Characteristics of Successful Reading Improvement 


Programs— (Continued from page 464) 
an individual program for each student. 
Reading improvement work offered in 
this manner seems to meet with the enthu- 
siastic approval of teachers, students, and 
parents. When non-credit reading center 
periods are provided at times when 
students have study halls, instruction 
can seldom meet the voluntary student 
demand. Consideration of several fac- 
tors seems necessary in this connection. 
In the first place, to students and their 
parents the well-equipped reading clinic 
is clearly a skills-improvement center, 
with none of the appearances of general 
ability grouping. In addition, through 
comment and recommendation, teachers 
are probably more apt to encourage 
students to participate in a program 
which provides special help without re- 
quiring the routine involved in enrolling 
for a credit-yielding class. This teacher 
enthusiasm seems almost inevitable when, 
as this study revealed, reading directors 
usually interpret the results of testing 


and the particular needs of a school to 
faculty members in staff meetings, and 
help teachers of various subjects with the 
teaching of reading skills in their par- 
ticular areas. 

This study of the reading improve- 
ment programs carried on in Illinois high 
schools during the 1959-1960 school year 
has called attention to three distinct pat- 
terns by which schools provide special 
help in reading: remedial English-reading 
classes, special reading classes, and mul- 
tiple-provision programs. It was noted 
that smaller schools tend to provide 
reading improvement work by way of: 
remedial English-reading and special 
reading classes placed early in the high 
school program, larger schools tend to 
employ a combination of patterns, 
frequently centering effort around an 
all-school reading clinic. Attention was 
called to the apparent flexibility and ef- 
fectiveness of this latter type of program. 
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Poetry and the Hoodlums 
John H. Weston 


Mr. Weston, who teaches in the Rincon High School, Tucson, Arizona, tackles 


the formidable problem of teaching poetry to the 


“hoods”—the “reluctant” 


students, in educational language. He gets them to write poetry, too! 


Te TOWER Of good writing concerning 
approaches to (or sneaking up on) 
poetry notwithstanding, it seems there 
are still two recurrent favorite outlooks 
held by teachers. There is the faction 
who say ignore it altogether as far as pos- 
sible, offering as excuses their own igno- 
rance of the subject—which may be a 
reason, but not an excuse—and the time- 
worn fiction which dictates that high 
school students don’t like poetry. This 
latter cry is the fault of the second fac- 
tion who say, with raised eyebrows, that 
no poetry is worth its salt that doesn’t 
groan and creak under the weight of cal- 
culated elegiac pentameter. 

I shall tiptoe away entirely, leaving 
both clans to broil and bicker among 
themselves. What I am about to pro- 
pose would reduce either party to a 
state of unintelligible muttering. 

Although I am not a psychologist, in- 
deed, I am not even a counselor, I believe 
there is a certain fertile field for raising 
poets among the hoodlums. I have a 
peculiar affinity for the hoodlum, prob- 
ably because my own lavender youth 
perished the very thought. By hoodlum 
I mean the unique one; the one who does 
not repeat old offececs, but who con- 
sistently thinks up novel ways of getting 
into trouble. It is easy to deny him, but 
harder to deny his originality. 

We often, I think, too early retire the 
hood to the ranks of the incorrigibles 
or the dodos. We puff with indignation 
because he positively refuses to laud the 
gladsome wonders of our language and 
literature. He rebels everlastingly against 
our very best-learned methods. Is it a 
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fact, do you suppose, that he really 
cannot believe that “truth is beauty, 
beauty truth” and that that is all he 
needs to know? Why, this is depraved 
rebellion! 

But this rebelliousness may be the 
precise key to poetry for him. Have we 
so soon forgotten the defiance of many 
of the past poets we consider important? 
—to say nothing yet of the rising genera- 
tion of poets some of whom we will 
revere sanctimoniously ere long. 


Choice of Poetry 


So long as we propound to the hood 
that he must like the tenderhearted and 
fastidious poetry of our school anthol- 
ogies, he will with equal fortitude prove 
us wrong. He often sees life with a good 
deal less fog than others do, and his 
mind (dare I say intelligence? ), because 
of its peculiar sensitivity, is receptive to 
many things, so long as they appear to 
be against accepted form. Why should 
he then be made to pound out meter and 
rhyme either in writing or reading po- 
etry? Left to his own resources his 
sensitivity will often provide the rhythm, 
and who can use rhyme in 1961? In his 
real life there is a certain chaotic rhythm, 
but hardly rhyme. 


The hood’s instinctive block stems, 
then, from being subjected to poetry 
which to him is unrealistic—which 1s 
perhaps too pat. He rebels because he is 
not capable at the time, due to his 
singular neurosis, to accept what the 
ordinary student accepts as routine. 
There is a way, I think, to get at, and 
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capitalize on, sensi- 
tivity. 

We do not need to pretend to the 
hood that there is no good “acceptable 
standard” poetry. That smacks of dis- 
honesty. Neither should we pretend that 
he is sick (which to him may be com- 
plimentary) if he despises it. The pur- 
poses of studying past literature should 
be not only to help develop taste and 
appreciation, but to strengthen by 
comparison what is new. I plead, let’s 
stop telling him he is expected to like 
“good standard” poetry—or else. 

Assuming the teacher knows what the 
poetry he uses is saying, I plead further, 
don’t use too much of it at once, and 
don’t try to consider it in any resem- 
blance to chronological order. (I take 
exception to the Poetry Unit idea here 
—the idea that we do what poetry we do 
in one hunk, sometime during the year, 
getting over it as quickly and pain- 
lessly as possible.) Use some modern, 
even “beat” (or off-beat) poetry right 
away. The teacher has to establish a 
rapport early with these fellows. Remem- 
ber, he thinks you’re square, and even 
if you are, the least you can do is put 
him in doubt. If he sees that you are 
willing to accept for its own merit some 
of the ‘highly irrational and impulsive new 
poetry, he will often give equal ground 
in accepting your favorite type. You 
will do well to keep your choices short, 
brittle, pointed. He is not happy with 
the poet (or anyone) who takes too 
long over saying anything. He may enjoy 
the chance to give his interpretation of 
the poem’s meaning, especially if he 
feels it runs counter to yours. I believe 
we can embrace the idea that a piece 
of art may mean something different 
to each. 


this un-ordinary 


Encouragement of Writing 
After dropping loaded chunks of po- 


etry now and then into the class work 
over the school year, I suggest that 
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sometime in April the hood be allowed 
to write his own. By all that’s holy, let 
him write whatever kind, of whatever 
type he wishes, the while firmly insist- 
ing that he does write. Give him plenty 
of examples to read (he has lost the 
mimeographed copies you've been giving 
out all this time) and a deadline. Let 
him break every “rule.” He will break 
far fewer than one would imagine. His 
lack of vocabulary may frustrate him for 
the first time. Capitalize on this. It grants 
the teacher an excellent opportunity, 
not for a phillippic, but to point out the 
need for word knowledge—and a 
thesaurus. 

When the results are in, I believe you 
will find them the most delightful, the 
most puzzling, certainly the most grate- 
ful of poetry. It may not look like po- 
etry, but poetry is sound, not sight. 
You will see further on the inside of 
the hood than either you or his counselor 
ever has before. He 1s more apt to speak 
honestly—the truth of his rebellion— 
because his guard is down for perhaps 
the only time. 

Of course, some of the poetry will be 
very bad, so bad that not even by the 
kindest stretch of the imagination can 
it be called acceptable. The poet will 
usually realize that fact without being 
told; he suffers under fewer illusions 
than most. At this stage he likely does 
not have the discipline needed for re- 
vision and had just as soon start all over. 
If there is a retrievable idea in the poem, 
I suggest that the discipline of revision 
would be of more value to him than 
starting over. It may be the only dis- 
cipline of his existence that he will accept 
agreeably. And despite his “incorrigible- 
ness,” his native recalcitrance, the hood 
is human enough, I submit, to respond 
warmly to praise—so long as the praise 
isn’t too obstreperous and so long as it 
is honest. 

Some of us collect student poetry in 
a mimeographed school publication near 
the end of the year. I think the idea 
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is fine, and the students take pleasure, 
as we all do, from seeing their work in 
print. My battle with such publications 
is that they are usually the “best” of 
student poetry, a representation of the 
most successful poems. If so, then the 
publication is dishonest. If the collection 
is supposed to be representative of a cer- 
tain class or number of classes, it should 
include all the poetry, the bad with the 
good. I’ve never yet heard of a teacher 
being censured for admitting that not all 
his students’ poetry is of contest calibre. 

What we have been speaking of here- 
in is in no way intended as another 
panacea for juvenile delinquency or any- 
thing of the kind. My only intention 
has been to bring to the forefront the 
realization that among certain bright, 
but rebellious souls splayed before us 
in the English classroom, there often 
is a luxuriant ground for cultivating 
poetic expression. If we are willing to 
accept the fact that by their very na- 
ture these people require a radically 
different-from-ordinary approach, we 
may, after all, be teaching. 

I stop now with two examples from 
the pens of poethood. The first, “To 
Brenda,” is a love song written by a 
boy who could be trusted to rebel ut- 
terly from “accepted” behavior at school. 
The second, “The Beat Child,’ was 
written by a boy who arrived in my 
class by the circuitous route of several 
other English classes where, each time, 
his tenure was brief and his retirement 
a relief. Is this poetry? Maybe not, but 
I rather think so. At any rate, here they 
are, untampered with, unimproved. 


TO BRENDA 


There is a flower 

Which grows in the country where 
I wander. 

And each day, as I go past there 

I stop to admire its beauty. 

And its color, 

And its freshness, 

And it’s fragrance. 

And I wonder that such a lovely thing 
has not been picked by some crude 
hand 

Seeking a bauble with which to play. 

For men often choose to bestow their 
dubious attentions on perfection. 

But this flower, I say, this fragile 
flower shall be for none but me. 

And I will smite all who would wrest it 
from my embrace, 

Forever. 

—Vern Wall 


THE BEAT CHILD 


Who are you, oh misled child 
That searches for nothing? 
You look by day, 
And spend your nights thinking, 
But still searching for nothing. 
Most people would call you beat, 
Others a juvenile delinquent. 
I'd say you were lost, 
But you’d say you’re found. 
Found in a life of mystery, 
Lost in finding an answer. 
Your life is spent in a gas house 
With others who are searching, 
Searching for the purpose, 
The purpose of living 
Our ungodly life. 

—Chuck Stoddard 


New NCTE Library 


A national library of books about aspects of English teaching is being estab- 
lished at the new NCTE Headquarters in Champaign, Illinois. Because many 
important books related to curriculum and methodology in English and the lJan- 
guage arts are now out of print, the Council welcomes gifts and affixes to each 
a special label indicating the name of the donor. For information, write the Execu- 
tive Secretary, NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
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Edited by 


ANTHONY TOVATT 
Burris School, Muncie, Indiana 


THE STUDENT WHO HAS TROU- 
ble in the introductory college English 
course is the poor writer, “not the poor 
student of literature, nor the poor re- 
citer of grammar rules, nor the one who 
is poor at spotting parts of speech—just 
the poor writer,” states A. kK. Stevens 
in the May issue of the Michigan Eng- 
lish Teacher. 


With increasing numbers of univer- 
sity and college English departments 
dropping, or threatening to drop, fresh- 
man English, and demanding of the 
entering freshmen writing proficiency 
once expected of sophomores, the high 
school must place competence in writ- 
ing first in its list of goals. To do this, 
the writer proposes the following: (1) 
throwing out “the unprofitable junk that 
clutters so many of the pupil’s English 
hours,” (2) reducing time devoted to 
teaching rules by eighty per cent, (3) 
giving workbooks to the Boy Scouts for 
baling, (4) encouraging students to buy 
writing paper by the ream, rather than 
by the dozen sheets, and (5) using the 
time in English for student writing and 
teacher criticism of that writing. For 
such a program, the author adds, the 
English teacher should have one hundred 
students, not éne hundred and fifty- 
seven. 


and 


ARNO JEWETT 
U. S. Office of Education 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW 
graduate program in linguistics to pre- 
pare students for specialized careers in 
teaching, research, and government has 
been made by the University of Illinois. 
Students may concentrate in one of four 
areas: descriptive linguistics, historical 
linguistics, psycholinguistics, and experi- 
mental phonetics. 

Professor Henry Kahane, director of 
the new study area, has announced that 
students concentrating in other fields 
may enter the program to fulfill minor 
requirements, 


HOW CAN ENGLISH TEACHERS 
help the adolescent in his struggle to 
know what to believe, what is of worth, 
what to cherish, and what to choose as 
his own? Harvey Overton suggests in 
the March Clearing House that while 
every high school teacher can help, the 
teacher of English can employ the pro- 
found life experience preserved in litera- 
ture to assist the young person in facing 
up to his problems. 

An adolescent does not always know 
or recognize what his values are or what 
it is he actually believes, the author 
says. Thus through discussion of specific 
books with adolescents, the English 
teacher can help them come to grips 
with problems of values which have 
been timeless to man. 
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As a sample of the problems the 
teacher may use in discussion and the 
books which are concerned with these 
problems, the writer lists the following: 
(1) What is decency? John Tunis’ A/l- 
American and Florence Means’ The 
Moved-Outers. (2) What is justice? Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Les Miserables and Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark’s The Ox-Bow In- 
cident. 

To help the adolescent with the strug- 
gre to find himself, Professor Overton 
ists such novels as Cress Delahanty, The 
Iron Duke, Look Homeward, Angel, and 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 


“FOR TOO LONG, STUDENTS 
have been subjected to the private preju- 
dices of their teachers (probably sec- 
ond-hand to begin with) passed on as 
revealed TRUTH,” charges John A. 
Goodson in the February New Jersey 
English Leaflet. 

Rather than forcing students to accept 
the dictum that an author’s work is 
“great” if it has passed the “test of time,” 
we should simply admit that “complex- 
ity and not ‘greatness’ is the real dis- 
tinction among books.” Having once 
done this, we should then allow the 
student to go on at his own level and 
make no objection to his reading any- 
thing, the writer avers, then adds that 
even by reading “trash” the student is 
exercising his reading skills. 

Our rigid system of what the author 
refers to as Pompe sag mongering” 
simply swells the ranks of the reading 
cripples by taking from the student the 
only thing that will keep him reading— 
the pleasure he gets from it. 


THE FIRST AND GREATEST CARE 
of a young peoples’ librarian should be 
the teachers of children, Roderick L. 
Haig-Brown writes in the April ALA 
Bulletin. He goes on to say that in 
Canada, as well as in the United States, 
are “great numbers of uneducated teach- 


” 


ers. 
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The Canadian author uses the term 
“uneducated teachers” to mean nonread- 


.ing teachers, for, he says, “the two are 


indissolubly inseparable.” Most teachers, 
he goes on, are “on the edge of being 
readers.” Thus, the good high school 
librarian, by studying the interests and 
inclinations of teachers, and “above all 
by knowing books and literature,” can 
do more for young peoples’ reading 
through service to teachers than in any 
other way. 

If teachers are readers, their students 
will come to the librarian “more than 
half prepared for what you have to 
offer,” Mr. Haig-Brown contends. 


“THE ULTIMATE TEST OF ENG- 
lish instruction must be based on some- 
thing more than memorization of mere 
facts or acquisition of basic skills,” states 
James R. Squire in the Baltimore Bulletin 
of Education, Spring 1961. “It is, rather, 
by the refinement and discipline of the 
mind that our efforts must be measured— 
verification of experience, the discovery 
of value, the study of the best that has 
been known and thought in the world, 
indeed, the imaginative exploration of 
man’s relationship to his world. This is 
the content of English. ...” 


English teachers should direct student 
study toward the discovery and valida- 
tion of ideas, which means that to a con- 
siderable extent the ideas in literature of 
all times will form the basic content of 
the English program, adds Dr. Squire. 
To cope with mature ideas in their 
thinking and writing, especially in col- 
lege and later life, students will need to 
draw on ideas from great literature. Re- 
flection and thought by the student are 
necessary if a classroom activity is to 
become an experience for the learner, 
writes Dr. Squire in his article, “The 
Place of English in the Age of Science 
and Technology.” In it he consistently 
develops the thesis that language and 
thinking are closely related and are a 
central part of our curriculum. 
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A READING IMPROVEMENT PRO- 
gram initiated in 1958 by the junior high 
schools in New York City has already 
produced excellent results. A recent re- 
port (May 1961), “Upgrading Reading in 
the Junior High Schools” by Joseph O. 
Loretan, Associate Superintendent, states 
that “All of our pupils grew 2 years and 
3 months in a 2-year period. This in- 
cludes those with a language handicap 
and many who have come to us from 

arts of the country where education is 
inadequate.” 

How were these results achieved? Ad- 
ditional emphasis was placed on reading 
instruction for failing students. Instead 
of taking five periods of English per 
week, they studied it ten periods. Stu- 
dents were made to work harder by 
having to meet higher standards for pro- 
motion. Youngsters in the ninth year 
were not granted a diploma until they 
had made at least a seventh grade reading 
score. 

The program was based on the stated 
policy that content specialists in science, 
mathematics, social studies, and practical 
arts are responsible for teaching the 
special reading skills of their curriculum 
areas. Concerted action to carry out this 
policy has included an extensive series 
of reading institutes and in-service activi- 
ties conducted by reading specialists to 
orient new teachers and retrain veteran 
teachers. 

Teams of reading specialists are as- 
signed to junior high schools for an 
eight-week period to demonstrate the 
teaching of reading skills in each area 
for the benefit of all subject teachers. 
One demonstration lesson is taught each 
week. After the demonstration, an in- 
dividual conference is held between the 
reading specialist and regular teacher to 
discuss the demonstration, plan for fol- 
low-up lessons, and make use of perti- 
nent manuals and course materials. 
Group conferences of all participating 
teachers and their reading consultants are 
also held weekly. These meetings are 
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used to explain the scope of the program, 
to help integrate reading instruction, and 
to plan for the systematic teaching of 
reading skills as part of the normal class 
activity. After the eight-week training 
period, a follow-up program of observa- 
tion and supervision is carried out. 
Reading specialists assist in other ways. 
They suggest materials and texts, recom- 
mend professional reading, conduct 
workshops for parents, help plan class- 
room libraries, encourage wide use of 
library resources, and promote coopera- 
tion in preparing instructional materials. 


IN ESSENCE, LITERARY MATE- 
rials taught in high school “should be 
devoted to opening the doors to reading, 
not closing them,” writes M. D. Horne, 
professor of English at Loyola Univer- 
sity, in his article “The Reading That 
Students Need for College,” Louisiana 
English Journal, Spring 1961. “Fiction 
that is lively and full of action is what 
the high school student wants and he will 
read just that. Poetry, too, should be 
judged according to adolescent tastes.” 

The major reading competencies that 
Professor Horne believes students need 
for college are these: (1) ability to read 
straight expository prose, (2) control of 
a vocabulary commensurate with that in 
college freshman textbooks, (3) literary 
appreciation of short stories, actable 
plays, adventure novels, and light biog- 
raphies, and (4) appreciation of short, 
clever, humorous verse that emphasizes 
skill in words. Much more attention 
should be given in high school to the 
teaching of vocabulary, especially root 
words, prefixes, and suffixes, concludes 
Professor Horne. 


WHAT DO THE HUNDREDS OF 
foreign teachers, school administrators, 
and other educators who visit American 
schools each year think about our stu- 
dents? In his article, “What They Say 
About Us” (School Life, June 1961), 
Thomas E. Cotner reports that a Dutch 
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teacher finds that the American high 
school student can express himself orally 
better than the Dutch student, but that 
many European teachers think students 
in their countries write better because 
they write more often than our stu- 
dents do. 


The director of the British Interchange 
Committee remarks that American stu- 
dents have “an almost divine curiosity. 
It is the acquisition of this curiosity that 
gives a particular value to American edu- 
cation. A pupil prepared to question 
intelligently and to weigh the answers he 
receives is well equipped to extend the 
boundaries of his knowledge.” 


Foreign educators continue to find 
fault with our curriculum for the gifted, 
while at the same time they applaud our 
efforts to help the slow learner. 


READING COMPREHENSION AND 
expository writing are major concerns 
of freshman composition instructors at 
three Louisiana colleges. At Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute the major goal of 
the freshman program is to improve the 
students’ ability to write expository 
prose; a secondary goal is to develop the 
habit of thoughtful reading of good 
books. Professor H. J. Sachs, chairman 
of the English Department, states that 
if his department had to limit itself to 
one recommendation for high school 
English it would be “that everything 
possible should be done to give the stu- 
dents the reading habit.” Students who 
read regularly are interested in ideas, are 
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ready for training in writing, and are 
ready for college; whereas students who 
do not possess good reading backgrounds 
have great difficulty in all their college 
courses. 

At Tulane University and the Univer- 
sity of Southwestern Louisiana, entering 
freshmen are divided into three groups 
on the basis of ability. Although the aims 
and standards in each group vary, em- 
phasis is placed throughout on the writ- 
ing of expository essays and the critical 
reading of expository and literary mate- 
rial. Vocabulary study is stressed at 
USL, for it is “possibly the greatest 
single weakness among our entering 
freshmen,” reports Professor Mary E. 
Dichman, head of the English Depart- 
ment. The second semester courses at 
both universities introduce students to a 
study of literature by types in addition 
to the regular work in composition. 
(Louisiana English Journal, Spring 1961.) 


IN A REVIEW OF LEARNING TO 
Love: A Wider View of Sex Education, 
appearing in the London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, June 23, 1961, the 
point is made that “sex education is not 
the prerogative of the biology teacher, 

. in a wider sense it comes into the 
context of other subjects, especially 
English literature.” In addition to Great 
Expectations the reviewer suggests 
Wuthering Heights and The Old Wives’ 
Tale for inclusion on a list of acceptable 
books which would contribute to an 
adolescent’s understanding of human 
love. 


Language and Literature 


Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 
Atlanta University 


AN INTERESTING SERIES OF AR- 
ticles appears in the special supplement 
of the July 1961 issue of Atlantic, which 
is devoted exclusively to a consideration 


of “Psychiatry in American Life.” One 
article, “The Language of Pundits,” 

written by Alfred Kazin, author and 
critic, comments pungently on the lan- 
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guage of psychoanalysts and its debilitat- 
ing influence on American writers. 

Kazin surmises that the role which 
most of the novelists and poets as well 
as critics and psychologists want to play 
is that of the expert—the explainer or 
the analyst. Psychoanalysts want to be 
writers; writers want to be analysts. 
Consequently, it is difficult to say “who 
has less to contribute to literature, the 
psychiatrist who wants to push a few 
small ideas into a book or the novelist 
who in the course of the story breaks 
down into writing like a psychoanalyst.” 
In any event, the author believes that 
the deterioration of language in present- 
day fiction into the language of pundits, 
although often unnoticed by critics, rep- 
resents a prevailing tendency. One can- 
not help conjecture that “many of the 
younger novelists have learned to write 
fiction from reading the new critics, 
the anthropologists, and the psycholo- 
gists. ” It is difficult to determine which 
is the more repelling, the writer who 
hides behind prosiness or the one who 
disguises the fact that he is avoiding the 
subject directly while looking for some- 
thing to say about it. 

The author believes that the good 
writer usually starts from autobiography, 
although he does not end there. He re- 
gards his own experience as important 
and uses self as a means toward literary 
creation rather than an end in itself. 
His composition is that which he has 
worked out for himself. His words come 
from his own mind and are representa- 
tive of what he “knows that he knows” 
or feels to be true rather than the fixed 
ideas of others. If, on the other hand, 
the writer views himself as a pundit and 
his hero as a patient, as is true of many 
of today’s writers, his work often be- 
comes an “instrument of self- -analysis.” 
Even more serious, however, is a prac- 
tice that is noticeable among many of 
the Beat writers, the reduction of ex- 
perience to “vaguely orphic loose state- 
ments” made in the guise of spontaneity, 
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where there is an attempt to convert 
artificial, unreal spontaneity into art in 
order to avoid the risks and obligations 
of an objective literary artist. To do this 
is to “cry up . bad literature as the 
only good literature.” 


“MYTH,” A CONCEPTION WHICH 
permeates many areas of contemporary 
thought, is an important term in literary 
criticism today because it has been an 
integral element in literature since the 
time of Homer. So writes Northrop 
Frye in “Myth, Fiction, and Displace- 
ment” (Daedalus, Journal of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Summer 1961), a study of myth and its 
relation to fictional literature. 

It is natural, the author believes, that 
myth, like folk tales, should have great 
appeal for the fiction writer, for it is 
seldom located in history. Its action 
takes place in a world apart, and the 
characters do what they like. There is 
no need for plausible or logical motiva- 
tion. Therefore myth, which is usuall 
serious, in contrast to the folk tale, cake 
with the world that man creates rather 
than contemplates. It may be used as an 
allegory of science, religion, or morality. 
In this sense it provides the main out- 
lines of a “verbal universe which is later 
occupied by literature as well,” for 
mythology merges into and with litera- 
ture. 

Although many literary works derive 
from myths, like the poems of Drayton 
and Keats, the writer notes that the re- 
lationship between mythology and litera- 
ture is not limited to a “one-to-one” 
association; for “mythology as a total 
structure, defining as it does society’s 
religious belief, historical traditions, and 
cosmological speculations, is the 
matrix of literature.” It would be diffi- 
cult to find a literary theme that does 
not relate in some way to a myth. The 
structural principles of mythology, ° ‘built 
up from analogy and identity,” become 
Thus Mil- 
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ton’s “Lycidas” is not only linked to 
Virgil and Theocritus, but to the myth of 
Adonis; Fielding’s Tom Jones and Dick- 
ens’ Oliver Twist look back to “Men- 
andrine comedy formulas as well as 
Euripides and the myths that relate to 
the finding of Moses and Perseus.” 
Frye notes that many realistic and 
naturalistic writers drop the explicit con- 
nections with myth in order to simulate 
ordinary experiences and effect a life- 
like story, thus the employment of a 
technique which may be called “dis- 
lacement.” However, these writers soon 
earn that literary form and plausible 
content “always fight against each other.” 
The shape of a literary work does not 
come from life, but from tradition, and 
ultimately from myth. In fine, “the 
framework or context of every work of 
literature can be found in mythology as 
well, when its literary tradition is under- 
stood.” One of the main functions of 
myth criticism is to enable us to under- 
stand the place of a work of literature in 
the context of literature as a whole. 


WE USUALLY THINK OF PLAY- 
wrights Arthur Miller, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, William Inge, Paddy Chayefsky, 
and the Elmer Rice of Street Scene as 
realists, standing in the shadow of the 
great figure of Eugene O’Neiil. Are they 
realists, or is this notion a “critical fig- 
ment’? These are the questions to which 
Mary McCarthy, onl and critic, ad- 
dresses her attention in “ ‘Realism’ in 
the American Theatre” (Harper’s, July 
1961). 

The writer begins by noting that a 
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ople embedded in ordi life. 
The usually come the 
middle class, the lower middle class, or 
the working class; and the heroes are 
usually “clerks, bookkeepers, policemen, 
housewives, salesmen, school teachers, 
small and middling business men.” The 
settings are offices, drab dining rooms or 
living rooms, or the back yard (“no 
realist play takes place in a garden”). 
In fact, the author observes, realism re- 
jects as nonaverage that which is noble, 
beautiful, and free, emphasizing instead 
a “gloomy puritan doctrine that has 
flourished chiefly in puritan countries.” 
Its main enemy is “that puritan life 
whose gray color it has taken.” 
The author maintains that all of the 
e€ attempting to su a missing ele- 
ment. Pledged to oP but un- 
satisfied with surface solutions, they have 
sought to raise their plays to a higher 
realm of meaning—to give them a uni- 
versality by means of poetry, symbols, 
and other devices, to make them say 
more than they seem to be saying. Con- 
sequently, Williams often finds that real 
speech is not good — so he “puts 
on a phonograph record of his special 


sg long-play prose”; and Miller, in 
is search for another dimension, evinces 
“an evident hatred of and contempt for 
reality—as not good enough to make 
plays of.” In short, the writer concludes 
that these playwrights have ng 


the real in their search for reality. Per- 
haps this is why none of them wants to 
call himself a realist. “To find the ideal 
realist, you would first have to find 
reality.” 


New Publication 


Children’s Books During the Past Fifty Years by Dora V. Smith is expected 
to be ready soon. An outgrowth of Dr. Smith’s address at the Golden Anniver- 
sary Convention, the survey will offer an analysis of important developments in 
children’s literature from the perspective of a leading Council figure who has 
done much to stimulate interest in books for children and young people. 


Edited by FREDERICK S. KILEY 


Trenton State College 


The Hit Record’s Third Side 


When the subject of teaching poetry 
in the high school classroom arises among 
English teachers, there is usually a pre- 
liminary exchange of significant smirks 
before the discussion becomes a contest 
to see who can hurl the rustiest plati- 
tude at the problem. Like a closed so- 
ciety, made up of disenchanted knights 
who have met the dragon and who have 
lost, English instructors go into ecstasies 
of despair whenever they dramatize the 
futility of poetry as a weapon against 
the steel-plated reluctance of a group 
of adolescents. Young people balk at 
verse on a textbook page as if it were a 
wall of fire, and with enormous satis- 
faction, the teacher of English slams his 
hand on the desk, and shouts, “There 
you have it!” as if he has suddenly found 
an answer. The problem is that the stu- 
dents do not like poetry, and the teacher 
feels that he has arrived at the heart of 
the solution when he discovers that the 
students do not like poetry. And it is 
upon this circular theme that the teacher 
has constructed a marvelous liturgy of 
gloom. The struggle continues. After a 
grim interlude of grammar, a few writ- 
ten assignments, a film on the essentials 
of public speaking, the teacher summons 
enough will power and physical energy 
to have another go at poetry. After five 

or:ten years of this cyclical game, it is 
difficult for the English teacher not to 
feel like a clownish, worn-out, old year 
god. 

At the risk of suggesting that the 
adolescent is a breed apart, I would like 
to emphasize that the youngster today 


sustains a culture that pretends to fill 
his needs. Generally, his parents, teach- 
ers, and religious advisors disapprove of 
this culture, and in spite of torrents of 
advice, the high school boy or girl con- 
tinues to accept the values of what 
adults prefer to label a sub-culture. To 
the adolescent, the division is clear: on 
the one hand the hostile, grown-up pres- 
sures to forsake an identity that has been 
his citadel of security for so long; on 
the other hand, the voices of the culture 
to which he subscribes chant a battle 
hymn of distrust, antagonism, and glacial 
indifference to any foreign value that 
might complicate “his vision of order. 
The job of cutting the chains that make 
the adolescent a prisoner of himself in- 
corporates on a lesser scale the frustra- 
tions Moses suffered in his attempt to 
encourage the Israelites to release their 
grip on the economic certitudes of 
Egypt. 

The situation seems to propose that. 
there is a difference between the adoles- 
cent’s real needs and what he imagines 
to be his needs. Awaken him to his il- 
lusions, and perhaps the rest will follow 
in order. This does not offer, itself as a 
final answer, but at least it ‘breaks the 
cycle that has the educator chasing him- 
self in ever-tightening circles. And 
changing the adolescent’s attitude to- 
ward his needs does acknowledge a start- 
ing point upon which an approach can 
be based. The teacher who assumes that 
he can elevate a high school class by a 
sudden immersion in the distilled nectar 
of poetry practices a self-defeating pre- 
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sumption. About the best response that 
he can expect is simple disbelief. It is 
logical to work toward ideals, not to 
start with them. The approach I would 
like to suggest demands a serious exami- 
nation and understanding of the culture 
to which the adolescent has pledged his 
allegiance. Instead of imposing external 
disciplines, the educator might have 
greater success by fertilizing the seeds 
of discipline within the boy or girl. 
And the teacher who does not make a 
serious attempt to see values in the art 
forms that fascinate the younger genera- 
tion commits the same intellectual crime 
of which he accuses his students when 
they refuse to worship at the shrine of 
his poetry. 

The recent boom in hi-fidelity sound 
and the recording industries has its basis 
in a definite appeal to young people. 
Portable transistor radios enable active 
youngsters to carry their music with 
them to the beach, the park, the back 
yard. And it is difficult to find a spot on 
the radio dial that does not feature a disk 
jockey’s voice and his endless list of new 
song titles and modernized arrangements 
of old favorites. For the most part, the 
music is nervous and noisy; the lyrics 
are often downright idiotic. But adoles- 
cents hum the tunes, memorize the lyr- 
ics, and dance with passionate serious- 
ness to the rhythms. For what it is 
worth, these popular songs constitute 
poetry for the young girl and boy. And 
they provide an interesting point of 
belief that a teacher might exploit when 
all other approaches have failed. 

From the inspired over-simplification 
of “You'll Never Walk Alone” to the 
dubious martyrdom suggested by “Teen 
Angel,” the lyrics of popular songs sup- 
ply infinite possibilities for comparison 
with serious verse that deals with identi- 
cal themes. “My Favorite Things” is a 
lively, a ling succession of bright 
images that range from “brown paper 
packages tied up with string” to “girls 
in white dresses with blue satin sashes.” 
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In a way, the scng has a kinship in struc- 
ture with Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
“Pied Beauty” and Rupert Brooke’s 
“The Great Lover.” There is really no 
great poetic difference between Hopkins’ 
“skies of couple-colour as a_brinded 
cow,” Brooke’s “Rainbows; and the blue 
bitter smoke of wood,” and “Wild 
geese that fly with the moon on their 
wing” of “My Favorite Things.” But 
when we take a long critical look at the 
value that unifies the images in all three 
presentations, we realize that “Pied 
Beauty” and “The Great Lover” with- 
stand the test of reality, whereas the 
Pollyanna appeal of “My Favorite 
Things” tends to crumble. The _ 
of Hopkins’ final chord, “Praise Him,” 
and Brooke’s capacity to acknowledge 
death while he luxuriates in life SS 
a strength that can be emphasized by a 
comparison with the girlish voice that 
solves all life’s problems by “simply” 
recalling favorite things, and that prefers 
to turn away from problems rather than 
to confront them. 


Space permits me to suggest only a 
few comparisons that can be made be- 
tween popular songs and serious verse, 
but the imaginative teacher can ry 
himself with countless examples by lis- 
tening critically to any popular disk 
jockey program for an hour or two. 
The song, “Teen Angel,” which tells 
of a girl killed by a train as she ran back 
to a stalled car to retrieve her sweet- 
heart’s class ring, for all its misleading 
pathos, can be compared to the relation- 
ship of the speaker to Lenore in Poe’s 
“The Raven,” and to Poe’s advantage. 
“The Green Leaves of Summer” adopts 
the language of Ecclesiastes to recite 
the nostalgic theme of the wanderer 
who wants to return to the San Fernan- 
do Valley, or his grass shack in Hawaii. 
“Rose, Rose, I Love You” echoes Kip- 
ling’s “Road to Mandalay,” and “The 
Tennessee Waltz” makes self pity a 
source of joy superior to love itself. 
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COUNCILETTER 
Tuttle, Vice P. resident 


Features of the 1961 Convention Program 
(Philadelphia, November 23-25) 


The theme of the convention chosen 
by President Harold B. Allen is a quota- 
tion from William Rose Benet: 


I fling my soul on high with new 
endeavor 

And ride the world below with a joyful 
mind. 


Professor Allen writes: 


In my own thinking this quotation rep- 
resents the Council’s beginning its sec- 
ond half century next December “with 
new endeavor” and lofty goals, and yet 
keeping always in mind the practical 
necessities and realistic conditions of the 
world in which we teach, “the world 
below,” withal optimistically and cheer- 
fully. 


In support of his theme, President 
Allen has arranged for four outstanding 
speakers for the general sessions of the 
convention—C. P. Snow, English scien- 
tist and novelist, for the opening session 
Thanksgiving night; Archibald MacLeish 
and Sterling M. McMurrin for the Friday 
night — and Harold Clurman for 
the Saturday luncheon. Dr. Allen will 
also preside at a Presidential Discussion 
Group Friday afternoon. 

Chairman of the Secondary Section, 
Robert A. Bennett, reports a series of 
fascinating titles for the Secondary Sec- 
tion meeting Saturday morning: Dwight 
L. Burton, “Trailing Clouds of Boredom 
Do They Come”; William E. Hoth, 


“Moon Men, Metropoli, and Professional 
Selection of Tomorrow’s Teachers”; and 
Edwin A. Sauer, “Ways and Means and 
Substance: —The Whole Teacher.” The 
PRR Affiliate Breakfast, sponsored by 
the Commission on the Profession, earlier 
that morning will deal with “Methods 
of Working with the Public.” A pre- 
liminary statement will be made by Os- 
car Haugh, and summarizing will be 
done by Albert Marckwardt. Good 
things are being planned by Mabel 
Wright Henry for the Drama Luncheon 
Friday noon. A prominent theatrical 
personality will be featured. 


As is customary, the first Friday morn- 
ing session considers problems of broad 
scope of interest to the whole English 
teaching 5 James R. Squire has 
organized a strong panel on ways of 
using the already famous report of the 
NCTE on The National Interest and 
the Teaching of English. This vigorous 
attempt to improve the status of the 
profession has carried even to the halls 
of Congress. The second of the eight 
programs of this session, “The Place of 
the Humanities in General Education: 
A Century of Enrichment,” pays tribute 
to the contributions of the Land Grant 
Institutions as part of their centennial 
celebration, but it also evaluates the 
status of the humanities in our colleges 
and secondary schools. 


The third program, sponsored by the 
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new NCTE Commission on the English 
Language, assesses “The Responsibility 
of the Profession to Society for Teach- 
ing about the English Language,” cer- 
tainly one of the central issues of our 
generation of English teachers. Of equal 
and related urgency are the fourth and 
fifth programs—“A Blueprint for Ar- 
ticulation,” sponsored by the NCTE 
Committee on High School-College Ar- 
ticulation, and “Refocusing the English 
Curriculum,” which seeks to define what 
should be central in the teaching of 
English in 1961. 

The sixth program, “Goals for Ameri- 
cans: What Can English Contribute?” 
considers the relationships of English to 
the ideas of the report of the President’s 
Commission, to the studies of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
NEA, and to the Bruner report. The 
seventh and eighth programs concen- 
trate on literature—““The Classics Re- 
examined” (What literary works should 
be part of the common cultural back- 

round of American students?) and 
“The General State of Teaching and 
Scholarship in Literature.” The last pro- 

ram surveys the trends of scholarship 
in English literature and the trends in 
the teaching of American literature. 

The second and third Friday sessions 
concentrate on specific problems. For 
those interested in help in teaching about 
the language there are programs on 
“The Use of Linguistics in the Class- 
room,” “Historical Linguistics and the 
Teaching of English,” “The Content of 
the English Language Courses for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers,” “Vocabulary 
and Usage in the Secondary Schools,” 
“Spelling: What Can We Do for Our 
Students,” and a demonstration on “Lin- 
guistics and the Teaching of English” 
provided by Marion L. Steet and a class 
from Bok Technical High School. 

For those who wish help in teaching 
writing, there are programs on “Teach- 
ing Writing in the Junior High Grades” 
and “Evaluating Student Compositions,” 
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and a demonstration on “Journalism in 
the Elementary and Secondary Schools,” 
provided by the Philadelphia Public 
School Press Association. 

Teachers of literature will find highly 
specific help from some of the outstand- 
ing scholars in the country on Shakes- 
peare, Wordsworth, Dickens, Joyce, 
Hawthorne, Mark Twain, and Walt 
Whitman. The problems of translation 
in world literature are considered. One 
program concentrates on developmental 
reading in the junior high school. Two 
programs on poetry promise stimulation 
—‘“Poetry for Boys and Young Men” 
and a demonstration, provided by Ben 
Schleifer and a class of boys from Central 
High School (Philadelphia), with the 
intriguing title “Music: Poetry—Towards 
a New Prosody.” 

Special features include a program 
on “The Articulation of the Lower 
Schools,” a question that really affects 
more children than high school-college 
articulation; “The Evaluation of Text- 
books for Secondary Schools,” includ- 
ing a report from the High School Eng- 
lish Textbook Survey; a program on the 
“English and Literature of Television,” 
provided by the Committee on the Study 
of Television; two outstanding programs 
on the preparation of secondary school 
teachers provided by the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation and Certification, 
a program on “Research—Appraisal and 
Forecast” arranged by the Committee on 
Research, and a meeting entitled “Ex- 

riments in English Instruction.” “The 
Fchool and the Library” considers some 


of the many facets of the joint concerns 
of English teachers and librarians and 


includes a talk by the Director of the 
famous Philadelphia Free Public Lib- 
rary. For the adventurous two showings 
are planned of pictures from Study 
Abroad tours; spouses and children are 
invited to attend these presentations. 
Also of interest to the internationally- 
minded is a program entitled “English 
(Continued on page 493) 
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The NCTE Research Foundation 


An Announcement 


At its Golden Anniversary Conven- 
tion in Chicago in November 1960, the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
through its Board of Directors, accepted 
a revised constitution of the Council, 
containing this provision: 

“The Council shall establish and direct 
an educational foundation, the purpose 
of which shall be the financial support 
of research studies in English teaching, 
as well as other Council activities of the 
kinds enumerated in Article HI (Objec- 
tives) of this Constitution. 

“The name of this Foundation shall 
be The Research Foundation of the 
NCTE, Established in Honor of J. N. 
Hook. 


“Management of the Foundation shall 
be vested in seven Trustees, none of 
whom shall be at the same time members 
of the Executive Committee, and whose 
decisions shall be subject to approval 
by the Executive Committee.” Five of 
the trustees are elected by the Council 
Board of Directors to serve three years 
(after the staggered arrangement of the 
first group has been accomplished) and 
two are appointed by the elected trustees 
for terms of from one to five years. 

The nominating committee of the 
Council having prepared a slate, the 
Directors elected by written ballot the 
following trustees, for terms indicated 
by the year. of termination. 


Karl W. Dykema, Youngstown 


University 1961 
Porter G. Perrin, University of 
Washington 1962 


Louise M. Rosenblatt, New York 


University 1962 


Helene W. Hartley, Menlo Park, 
California 
Robert C. Pooley, University of 
Wisconsin 


1963 


1963 


At the first meeting of the elected 
trustees, held in Chicago, March 10-12, 
1961, all were present, and were joined 
by Harold B. Allen, President of the 
Council, and James R. Squire, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, who will serve as sec- 
retary of the Foundation. The elected 
trustees chose Robert C. Pooley to serve 
as chairman of the Foundation for a term 
of two years, and appointed two direc- 
tors, whose term was set at one year, 
commencing November 25, 1961. Ap- 
pointed to the Board of Trustees by 
this means are: 


Oscar Haugh, University of 
Kansas 

Theodore Hornberger, University 
of Pennsylvania 


1962 


1962 


The Board is happy that both have ac- 
cepted the appointment. 

Obviously the first task of the Founda- 
tion was to define its functions and to 
set in action procedures to carry them 
out. Two principal functions of the 
Foundation emerged: 

I. To secure from all possible sources 
financial support for research in the 
teaching of English, and so to administer 
such moneys as to bring to the Council 
the benefits of increased knowledge 
through research. 

II. To receive and act upon proposals 
for research, including activities which 
promote research, and to secure for the 
Council the highest value possible from 
the allocation of funds. 
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The Board of Trustees decided that 
for the present it would carry out these 
functions (A) by instituting an analysis 
of the sources of support with such ex- 
pert advice as can be obtained; (B) to 
begin the support of research work in 
types of activity such as the following: 

1. To make a limited number of grants- 
in-aid to individuals to carry on research 
projects in the materials, methods, and 
curriculum patterns in English at any 
level of instruction. 

2. To plan and provide financial sup- 
port for one or more series of parallel 
studies in the teaching of English. The 
basis may be a study already made or 
one to be made. The procedure will be 
to carry on studies by identical methods 
in several comparable but quite different 
school situations to see whether the re- 
sults may be regarded as generally use- 
ful for the profession, or qualified in 
some way, or discarded. Quite frequent- 
ly research studies report a single experi- 
ence or experiences in a single situation 
without the benefit of parallel studies 
leading to broader general applications. 

Individuals may suggest specific proj- 
ects for such parallel ‘study to the Trus- 
tees, who, if they approve, (a) will then 
assist in selecting a group of institutions 
and directors for carrying out the pro- 
cedures; (b) will support the actual re- 
search or contribute to its support; and 
(c) will provide for the synthesis of 
results. 

3. To initiate and support a study of 
significant goals and profitable methods 
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of research in English and in the teach- 
ing of English. This activity should in- 
volve a rigorous examination and evalu- 
ation of some existing studies in English 
and other ficlds to discover concrete 
examples of successful research. The 
Foundation would further institute group 
discussions and symposiums, including 
scholars from related and complement 

disciplines, to explore goals and 
for the purpose of freeing the profes- 
sion from too narrow or routine accept- 
ance of subjects and methods, and to 
provide leadership in encouraging appro- 
priate, varied, and fruitful research. To 
accomplish these goals will require the 
release of time and provision for the 
meeting of a group of mature, philosophi- 
cal, and imaginative leaders from within 
our own group and from related fields. 

Members of the Council who are in- 
terested in the furthering of any of 
these research activities are invited to 
correspond with the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees (Professor Robert C. 
Pooley, 102 Bascom Hall, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin) or with any of the other 
Trustees. 

A form for application for a current 
grant-in-aid is in preparation and will 
be available soon from the Executive 
Secretary of the Council. The tentative 
deadline for applications for a research 
grant- -in-aid for the academic year 1962- 
63 is January 1, 1962. Announcements 
of grants will be made before March 1, 
1962, following the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. 


Bagdad-by-the-Bay Selected for 63 


San Francisco has been selected as the site of the 1963 convention of the NCTE, 
the first Pacific Coast convention in ten years. Central California Council of 
Teachers of English will be the local hosts, with Leo P. Ruth appointed as local 
chairman. The San Francisco convention will follow the 1962 meeting in Miami 
Beach. In accordance with the new plan for geographical rotation of ‘convention 
sites, the Council returns to the Middle West in 1964. 


RIPOSTE 


Editorialette 


The announcement elsewhere in this issue concerning the new NCTE Research 
Foundation is welcome news. A firmer commitment by the rank and file of the pro- 
fession to research as a basis for making decisions will be the single most important 
factor in improving the teaching of English. English education, or the teaching of 
English, has become recognized within the past three decades as a significant area 
of scholarship and research. Much important research already has been carried out. 
Much more needs to be done in such basic fields as student perception of qualities 
in literature and the nature of the process of learning to write effectively. Official 
endorsement by the NCTE of research in English education is an important event 
for the profession. 

—DLB 


— From the Readers — 


To Tue Eprtor: 


I like to think myself allied with the writers who extol the importance of an 
English teacher’s role in teaching clear thinking. I yearn to call myself a slayer of 
Generalization-Dragons, Fuzzy-Idea-Monsters, and Stereotype-Creatures. 

At the moment I am holding a copy of “Americanism Essay Contest Rules for 
Schools,” and I have the feeling that at any instant Hayakawa will gasp in disbelief, 
“Et cu, Brute!” 

This is my first year of teaching, but it apparently is not the first year of con- 
test essay-writing for my juniors. When I announced the contest, they begged me to 
let them substitute term papers. 

When Mrs. F , the head of the English department, gave copies of the rules 
to those of us teaching English II, she indicated that it was mandatory. “The principal 
says that the Legion thinks you’re Communistic if you don’t enter.” Quickly she 
laughed. “He said it jokingly, of course.” 

Not jokingly enough, of course. I am required to require my students to enter. 
The topic? “WHAT IS MEANT BY STATE’s [sic] RIGHTS?” 

I began with twenty minutes of personal brainstorming. “Jot down whatever 
you know, any facts, any opinions, any questions.” 

“But what should you say besides a definition?” 

I couldn’t answer. Mrs. F— had admitted ignorance on that question, beyond 
the cautious, “Well, I wouldn’t think flag-waving would hurt anything.” 

I turned to the principal. “No, I wouldn’t recommend anything that put the 
federal government in an unfavorable light.” He went on to suggest, “Don’t worry 
about what will win. That’s not the most important thing. Just make sure that they 
write a good essay.” 

My next step was to call the “Unit Americanism Chairman,” whose phone number 
was listed on my rules sheet. How does one chairman Americanism, much less units 
of Americanism, I was tempted to ask. 
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Instead, I asked, “What kind of information are you trying to obtain in these 
essays?” 

Just a minute.” Some fumbling produced her copy of the rules. “I really don’t 
like the topic as well as the one for the grade schools,” she answered apologetically. 

. “We _ different topics for the grades, junior high, and senior high, you know.” 

I did. 

“I don’t think that it allows for as much freedom and originality as the topic 
for the grade schools. That one is “Safeguarding our Freedoms.” 

There was a long pause at the opposite end of line. “Laurel,” she said, “What do 
you think they’d want in this essay?” “Laurel is a Stanford graduate,” she explained 
to me, “and had two years of graduate work at Berkeley.” 

Then I heard Laurel’s voice, careful but patient. “They should find out the 
history of states’ rights, the status of states’ rights today, then come to their own 
conclusions concerning what the situation should be.” 

“And write the paper with all those things in mind,” her mother said. “Did you 
get that all down?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Thank you very much.” 

At my request, she said she’d look for past winning entries, which she thought 
might have been printed in Auxiliary magazines. After we’d hung up, I looked at 
the back of my rules sheet. There was the “Department Score Sheet Tn the Ameri- 
canism Essay Contest.” I guess I needn’t have wondered about emphasis of the essays: 


1. Effective, fundamental Americanism: 
A. Relation to topic 
B. Forcefulness 50 points 
100 points are possible. 


—AnonyMows (by request) 


To Tue Eprrtor: 


Recently while catching up on my English Journals, 1 came across this sentence 
from a review in the May 1961 issue, page 368: 


“In most parts of the book, the junior high school teacher will find little that she 
can use in the classroom.” 


Since I teach in a senior high school, I am no doubt safe in my masculinity, but I 
feel I must defend the reputations of the many men who teach in junior high schools. 
How else, after all, could Mr. Conant find too much athletics in them? 


May I suggest that the Council adopt as a major project the invention of an 
epicene pronoun? This would set educational writing forward at least twenty-five years. 


Rosert T. TAYLOR 


Butte High School 
Butte, Montana 
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rofessional Books and Pamphlets 


READING INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. By Henry A. 
Bamman, Ursula Hogan, and C. Greene. 
Longmans, Green. 1961. 260 pp. $4.25. 


We constantly read that every teacher 
should be a teacher of reading, and the 
three authors of this book have attempted 
to make this saying a reality by providing 
practical suggestions for all junior and 
senior high school teachers. The authors 
state in the Foreword that the training and 
experience of secondary teachers has not 
prepared them to cope with problems of 
divergence in the skills of reading. Investi- 
gations into the reading processes have in- 
dicated that each subject in the curriculum 
requires a body of basic reading skills, 
plus skills which are peculiar to that sub- 
ject area. Thus, the responsibility for teach- 
ing reading skills lies heavily on each teach- 
er in the secondary school. 

Included in this book are chapters on 
types of reading programs, organizing a 
reading program, interest and preferences 
in the reading of adolescents, identifying 
problem areas, basic reading skills, how to 
study in every subject, and how to teach 
reading in social studies, English, mathe- 
matics, industrial arts, and other subject 
areas. The authors have also included a 
brief chapter on the remedial program plus 
lists of professional materials for the teacher 
of reading, workbooks, texts, and series of 
readers, audio-visual materials, and lists of 
books for retarded readers. 

This book will appeal especially to the 
teacher who is not a “reading specialist.” 
The authors face the problems of setting 
up reading programs in secondary schools 
fairly and squarely. They appear to realize 
the obstacles which might prevent an 
idealistic program from being put into 
operation, and present these difficulties re- 
alistically. No one can criticize them for 
being too theoretical. Of special interest to 
school administrators is the section on start- 
ing and coordinating a school-wide pro- 
gram. The suggestion for “division of labor” 
so that the English teachers are not left 
with the full responsibility for teaching 
reading will make every teacher of English 
happy. The “Checklist of Reading and 


Study Skills for the Content Areas” will 
be most useful to schools which are just 
initiating a reading program. 

Another commendable feature of this 
book is the discussion on the administrator’s 
responsibilities. Suggestions are given for 
finding time to work on reading in the 
secondary school as well as on how to in- 
volve the pupils in the planning. Through- 
out the book emphasis is placed on continued 
instruction throughout the secondary school 
so that all members of the faculty partici- 
pate in the reading program. The chapters 
which give suggestions to teachers of vari- 
ous subjects, although quite general for the 
person who has specialized in reading, 
should appeal to secondary school teachers 
who do not have a background in reading 
skills and how to teach them. Good sug- 
gestions on how to study are also given 
to the pupils, and these brief lists could be 
used very easily in a content teacher’s 
classes. 

The chapter on teaching reading in Eng- 
lish needs special consideration since, in 
the opinion of this writer, it is both strong 
and weak. Excellent suggestions are given 
to encourage students to read good novels, 
biographies, and short stories. However, 
the entire chapter is devoted to the teach- 
ing of reading through literature. English 
teachers also need suggestions for develop- 
ing special reading skills such as word rec- 
ognition, vocabulary, critical reading, and 
rate. They would like to know not only 
how to teach these skills but when they 
can teach them in their busy course of 
study. A discussion on this topic would 
have been most welcome to many teachers 
of English. 

This book appears to be well suited for 
in-service courses which school systems 
might wish to set up on the teaching of 
reading in junior or senior high school. 
Because of its general nature, it would not 
be as useful as a single text in a reading 
course, but would be an excellent reference 
book to supplement a text which would be 
broader in its scope and more detailed in 
its explanation. 

—Rutu G. Viox 
Kenmore Public Schools 
Kenmore, New York 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
THE SOUTH. Francis E. Bowman, edi- 
tor. Southern Humanities Conference Bulle- 
tin No. 9. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1961. $1.15 to 
NCTE members. 

The Teaching of English in the South 
reports the status of the teaching of Eng- 
lish in secondary schools in ten Southern 
states (Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia) as reported 
at the spring, 1961, Southern Humanities 
Conference, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Detrimental factors affecting the teach- 
ing of English in Southern secondary 
schools mentioned consistently in the re- 
port are overworked and underpaid teach- 
ers; insufficient per-student expenditure; 
overcrowded classes; lack of adequate texts, 
library materials, and audio-visual aids; and 
teachers poorly prepared for the teaching 
of grammar, literature, and composition. 
Recent developments promising better 
teaching in the future are the increasing 
interest of teachers in certain areas in lin- 
guistics, semantics, new approaches to 
teaching literature and composition, and 
the increasing number of state English cur- 
riculum commissions and state English 
councils which are providing state-wide 
direction and leadership in helping teachers 
improve their professional competence. 
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Each state report recommends that teach- 
ers of English in secondary schools and in 
colleges work co-operatively with each 
other and with state departments of edu- 
cation, state education officials, state Eng- 
lish commissions and councils, supervisors, 
and department chairmen to bring about 
conditions conducive to more effective and 
competent teaching of English. The reports 
emphasize the willingness of teachers of 
English in secondary schools to participate 
in this proposed cooperation and to face 
the challenge with energy, courage, and in- 
telligence. 

—Paut W. Scuew 
Auburn University 


MAKING LITERATURE LESSONS 
LIVE. By Murray Bromberg. Teachers 
Practical Press, Valley Stream, Long Island, 
New York. 1961. 


This is a short, practical guide for teach- 
ing literature in secondary schools. It sug- 
gests classroom approaches to accepted 
literary selections whereby students are 
challenged to think about worthy ideas and 
significant problerns encountered in read- 
ing. These suggestions would be of special 
help to the beginning or inexperienced 
teacher. 


—Paut W. Scuew 


Counciletter— (Continued from page 487) 
Teachers Abroad.” The Committee on 
Liaison with SAA and AETA has again 
arranged a joint program, this one en- 
titled “Speech and the Theater Arts.” 
A program that will be helpful to many 
teachers is “English for the General 
Student,” prepared by the NCTE com- 
mittee of that name. 

It is impossible to mention all of the 
distinguished participants, many of them 
Council stalwarts, many scholars of in- 
ternational reputation, but a careful ef- 
fort has been made to give new speakers 
a chance to take part. Unfortunately, 
even a program as large as this can 
make use of little more than a third 
of those suggested by the members. 

A new feature this year is a number 


of experimental conferences of persons 
with like duties. These are restricted in 
size, and admission is by reservation 
only. The one of interest to readers of 
this journal is for “Teachers of Ameri- 
can Literature in the Senior High 
School.” Requests for admission should 
be directed to the chairman, Gordon 
Eriksen, Northwest Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Reservations 
will be accepted on a first-come-first- 
served basis. Mr. Eriksen will be assisted 
by an experienced and able staff. 

The program chairman is grateful to 
the outstanding teachers who have helped 
develop this program, to the distin- 
guished participants who guarantee its 
success, and to the Executive Secretary, 
James R. Squire, for his constant support. 
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Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 
University of Wisconsin 


BOARD OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida; John C. Adler, George F. 
Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York, Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri; Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Arthur Weisbach, 
Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey; John F. Warner, Longmeadow 
High School, rg agp Massachusetts; John T. Muri, Hammond High School, Hammond, 
Indiana; Harold Blau, Long Island Reading Institute, Jamaica Estates, New York; William 
McColly, University of Wisconsin; Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


Filmstrips 


DICKENS AND SHAKESPEARE FILM- 
STRIPS. G. B. Filmstrips (British). Dis- 
tributed by United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Black and white, 
23-52 frames (average, just under 40). With 
printed or mimeographed handbooks. $3.50 
each. 


A Tale of Two Cities and Great Expec- 
tations show scenes from British motion 
pictures, and Hamlet is the familiar Olivier 
screen version. These are technically com- 
petent and of some interest. The frames 
in the Dickens strips contain no captions; 
Hamlet and all of the other Shakespeare 
filmstrips include brief identifying titles or 
quotations, together with the act and scene 
references which allow the viewer to find 
the corresponding scenes in the plays. All 
of the filmstrips are accompanied by in- 
formative handbooks which comment on 
each frame. Since no frames are devoted 


merely to text, the purchaser gets plenty 
of pictures for his money. 


Other Shakespeare titles are As You Like 
It, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Henry V., and Julius 
Caesar. Each begins with the Droeshout 
portrait of Shakespeare, a view of an Eliza- 
bethan theater or stage, and—usually—a 
title page from an early edition of the 
play. In each, one finds a welcome variety 
of outdoor scenes, staged scenes, and il- 
lustrations from many different sources. 
The Merchant of Venice strip (52 frames) 
concludes with eight drawings or photo- 
graphs of famous actors in the role of 
Shylock. These stage versions of the plays 
are not as strong in realism as some film- 
strips based on motion pictures, but they 
are rich in the interest provided by variety 
in costumes, settings, and stage-groupings 
of characters. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


Recordings 


MACBETH and HAMLET. Spoken Arts, 
Inc., 95 Valley Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
33 RPM, $5.95 each. Recording quality, 
excellent. 

These new recordings, featuring Hilton 
Edwards and Micheal Mac Liammoir with 
the Dublin Gate Theatre players, attempt 
the experiment of giving a unified summary 
of each play, while compressing each within 
the fifty-minute playing time. Gaps in the 
action are filled through commentary of a 
narrator; only key scenes are presented, 
and many of them are condensed. In spite 
of such drastic abridgement, the result is a 
coherent account of the action of each 

lay. 

. One result of the focus on key scenes is 
that high tension must be maintained 
throughout; another is that the leading 
actors are featured even more prominently 
than in an uncut play. Since both MacLiam- 
moir and Edwards—especially Edwards— 
are actorish actors, the effect at times is 
little short of overwhelming. Artful pauses, 
calculated changes in volume and speaking 
rate, which are comparatively unobtrusive 
in a stage performance, are much more 
noticeable in a recording. If only one or 
two scenes are played at a time—and many 
teachers will want to follow this procedure 
—the result will probably please some 
listeners more readily than if the entire 
recording is run through at one time. 

It should be conceded, however, that 
personal taste enters strongly into one’s 
judgment of the degree of intensity which 
dramatic interpretation demands. Younger 
listeners, particularly, may enjoy the high 
pitch of excitement maintained throughout 
each recording. If so, the plays may well 
succeed in fulfilling the twofold aim an- 
nounced by the producers: “to provide an 
exciting hour in themselves, and to lure the 
listener to discover the treasure that awaits 
him at every step of the road on a longer 
adventure.” 


KING LEAR. Spoken Arts. $5.95. 

This play offers a particular challenge 
both to actors and abridgers: in this re- 
cording the Edmund-Edgar-Gloucester sub- 


plot is treated almost entirely by the nar-° 


rator; only a few scenes of the main plot 
can be presented; the play is one of the 
most intense and certainly the most purely 
painful of Shakespeare’s tragedies. Curious- 
ly enough, in view of these problems, the 
abridgement is highly successful: the vir- 
tual elimination of the subplot, though it 
may cause the play to lose in richness, 
makes the central action and the main 
characters stand out strikingly. In the title 
role, Hilton Edwards finds a suitable re- 
lease for his high-pitched style; although 
the opening speeches contain more than a 
touch of Polonius, the scenes of tempestu- 
ous wrath and of shattered grief are most 
affecting. The dry, cold voices of Goneril 
and Regan are in telling contrast to the 
tender warmth of Cordelia. 

The storm scene is magnificently done, 
but here the listener who does not know 
the play intumately will need to study the 
text to understand the almost contrapuntal 
interplay among the mad Lear, Edgar as 
the pretended Bedlam beggar, and the Fool. 
Some of the uninhibited language of Lear 
during this scene, however right in con- 
text, may make the recording difficult to 
use in class. It will be less observed in the 
exceptional class or class group which is 
able to study the play as a whole, and to 
listen to the record for a reinforcement of 
impressions derived from the study. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MAR- 
INER. Spoken Arts. $5.95. 

A stirring reading by Richard Burton as 
the Mariner makes this record a notable 
addition to the best of the literary record- 
ings now being produced for the English 
classroom. If one were looking for flaws, 
a few trifling ones could be found: sibilants 
are occasionally too prominent, and the 
failure to pronounce wind with the same 
diphthongal sound that is heard in behind 
twice destroys a rhyme. Matters such as 
these carry very little weight when balanced 
against the dramatic, robust, and exciting 
interpretation of the poem. The recording 
also includes adequate but less inspired 
readings of “Kubla Khan” and “Frost at 
Midnight”, the latter poem, especially, 
sounds a little prosy, largely because its 
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quiet tone is in such sharp contrast to the 
word magic of the preceding selections. 


FORMS OF POETRY. Lexington. Educa- 
tional Audio Visual, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Two-record album, 33 rpm, with printed 
text. (Additional copies of text, 50c.) $11.90. 


The text accompanying the album gives 
brief explanations of basic metrics and vari- 
ous verse forms, including such exotic kinds 
as ballade, rondeau, sestina, triolet, and vil- 
lanelle. After a short reading of lines il- 
lustrating the commonest metrical beats, 
deliberately exaggerated so that the patterns 
will be clear, the records offer illustrative 
selections of all types. The explanations in 
the handbook are not included: only the 
name of the stanza, and the title and au- 
thor of the poem. Two unorthodox features 
of the metrical explanations are the defini- 
tion of blank verse to include virtually all 
unrimed verse, regardless of meter or line- 
length, and the inclusion of the Miltonic 
sonnet as a separate type. One is also mo- 
mentanily startled by the alteration of the 
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familiar line, “Then felt I like some watcher 
of the skies” to “Then I felt. . .” An un- 
important but unaccountable error con- 
sists of announcing “the quintet”—and then 
giving two examples of the quatrain. 

The commonest stanzas are illustrated by 
selections predominantly familiar, though 
rather heavily weighted in favor of British 
poetry. Also, bands allow easy selection of 
particular poems; therefore, the teacher of 
a survey of English literature will find the 
records most useful. Few of the minor 
forms are represented in anthologies, but 
some of the delightful trifles could be 
played for class enjoyment, or for the 
benefit of the individual student who might 
like to experiment with writing light verse. 

The readings are done by Nancy Mar- 
chand, David Allen, and Michael Prince; 
direction is by David Allen, and editing 
by Anne Pretzat. All rate top marks: selec- 
tions are well matched to readers; some 
poems effectively employ more than one 
reader; interpretation is uniformly excel- 
lent, without a trace of false gusto or his- 
trionics. Recording quality is also first-rate. 


He Is on Hall Patrol 


What moving sonnet moved him to these chores? 


How did his early love of Shakespeare, Donne, and Blake 


For decorum’s sake 


_ Set him to spy out children’s faults and fits 


(With ingenuity—he had a poet’s wits)? 


What led him to walk past these half-opened doors? 


Washington, D. C. 


—RALpPH Rosin 
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Fifty-First Annual Meeting 
of the National Council 
of Teachers of English 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, November 23-25, 1961 


The convention hotels will be the Bellevue-Stratford Chaadamestes) the Bartram 
the Sylvania, the Adelphia, the Drake, and the Benjamin Franklin. All hotels are located 
within a few blocks of each other. Requests for room reservations and conference registrations 
should be submitted on the special forms mailed to all NCTE members during late 
September. Additional forms may be obtained from NCTE or from the chairman pre- 
——*. Milton S. Kushner, P.O. Box 6628, Boulevard Station, Philadelphia 49, 
ennsylvania. 


Convention Theme: 
WITH NEW ENDEAVOR 


“T fling my soul on high with new endeavor 
And ride the world below with a joyful mind.” 


—William Rose Benét 


Pre-registration: 


Pre-registration saves $1.00, as well as time. The pre-registration fee is $3.00; registra- 
tion at the convention costs $4.00. When you pre-register, you may also reserve tickets for 
special meal functions. Prices are $6.50 for the Annual Banquet, $4.25 for the Annual 
Luncheon, $4.00 for the luncheons on Friday, $3.50 for the PRR-Affiliate Breakfast, gratuities 
included. The conference pre-registration forms mailed to members during late September 
pane he sent to Milton S. Kushner, P.O. Box 6628, Boulevard Station, Philadelphia 49, 

enusylvania. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


(Note: The following program is not complete and may contain inaccuracies. Names 
of several major oc and other participants are not included. The reason is that — 
for the NCTE October magazines is due August 1, before some details of the convention can 
arranged. Complete programs listing all room assignments will be given registrants at the 
convention, or they may be chtateal shortly after November 1 from NCTE, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. ) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 21, 22 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m., Monday and Tuesday; 
9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m., Wednesday. 


Meeting of Pre-Convention Study Groups, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 pa Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. Registration for Study Groups is separate from conference registration. 
Advance registration by November 1 is required. Registration fee for each three-da 
Study Group is $15.00. Forms for registration are available from NCTE, 508 Sou 
Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 

Stupy Group No. 1: DEVELOPING AN ARTICULATED ENGLISH PROGRAM 
Chairman: Norman Naas, Mt. Diablo Public Schools, Concord, California 
Associate Chairman: Robert Shafer, Wayne State University 
Secretary and Consultant: Paul Olson, University of Nebraska 
Consultant: Richard S$, Alm, University of Hawaii 
Consultant: Richard Lander, Shoreline High School, Seattle, Washington 
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Stupy Group No. 2: LANGUAGE AND LincuisTics IN SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
irman: Priscilla Tyler, Harvard Graduate Schoo 

Associate Chairman: John Hunter, Central Connecticut State College 
Secretary and Consultant: John McLau —. State University of Iowa 
Consultant: H. A. Gleason, Jr., Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Consultant: Dorothea McCarth , Fordham University 

Srupy Group No. 3: THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 
Chairman: Ingrid Strom, Indiana University 
Associate Chairman: J. R. Dickinson, University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
Secretary: Edmund J. Farrell, University of California, Berkeley 
Consultant: Joseph W. Miller, Moorhead State College 
Consultant: Ellen Frogner, Souther Illinois University 

Stupy Group No. 4: IN-sERvICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
Chairman: Helen F. Olson, Seattle Public Schools, Washington 
Associate Chairman: John Maxwell, Racine Public Schools, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Alice Scofield, San Jose State College 
Consultant: Ruth Reeves, Houston Public Schools, Texas 
Consultant: William Bristow, New York City Schools 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 AND 22 


Meeting of the Commission on the English Language, 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m., Tuesday; 
9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m., Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


Meeting of the Commission on the Profession, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Meeting of the Commission on the English Curriculum, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Committee on High School-College Articulation, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Committee on Preparation and Certification, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Committee on the Elementary School Book List, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Committee on Resolutions, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Registration, 4:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. (continues throughout the convention ) 


“Cracker Barrel” session of the Board of Directors, 7:30 p.m. - 9:30 p 
Leader: Gordon F. Hostettler, Chairman, ’ Department of Cok: and Dramatic Arts, 
Temple Universi 
( All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors. ) 


Special preview of excerpt from Pygmalion, 9:30 p.m. 
(Arranged by the NCTE Committee on Cooperation with Teaching Film Custodians, Inc.) 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


Exhibit of textbooks and other aids for teaching (continues until Saturday noon) 


none exhibit of curriculum guides for teaching English and language arts prepared by the 
NCTE Committee to Review Curriculum Guides (continues until Saturday noon) 


Registration, 8:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. (Registration continues on Friday and Saturday.) 


Meeting of the Board of Directors, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 
Presiding: Harold B. Allen, President of the Council 
Parliamentarian: Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors. ) 


of View, teacher-education film featuring Louis 
was 5 prod by University High School, University of Illinois, 10:00 a.m., 11:00 
a.m., 2:00 p. p.m. 
Special es of ne recordings of educational television programs for in-school use, 
arranged able, Philadelphia Public Schools, and the NCTE Committee 
on the Study ot soln 10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 2: 00 p.m., 3:00 p.m. 
Annual Business Meeting. 11:30 a.m. - 1:00 p 
members of the Geena are eligible to participate. ) 


Luncheon Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, 1:00 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 
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PROGRAM OF FIFTY-FIRST CONVENTION 


Meetings of Committees of the Council 
2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Open Meetings 


(Members of the Council are invited to attend the following sessions to view Council commit- 
tees in action. During this interval, all other Council committees will meet in “closed” session.) 

Committee on Annotated Recording List 

Committee on Bibliography of College Teaching 

Committee on Bibliography of English Journal Articles 

Committee on Careers in En 

Committee on Censorship and Controversy 

Committee on Children’s Literature—Old and New 

Committee on the College and Adult Reading List 

Committee on College English for Technical Students 

Committee on Comparative Literature 

Committee to Cooperate with Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 

Committee on Design and Equipment of English Class 

Committee on Education of College Teachers of English 

Committee on Educational Television 

Committee on Elementary School Book List 

Committee on English in Grades 7, 8, and 9 

Committee on English in the Small High School 

Committee on English Programs for High School Students of Superior Ability 

Committee on Evaluation of Pupil Performance 

Committee on Handbook for Local Committees 

Committee on High School-College Articulation 

Committee on Intercultural Book List 

Committee on Interpretive Arts in the Elementary School 

Committee on Junior High Book List 

Committee on Junior Memberships 

Committee on Liaison with Speech Association of America and the American Educational 

Theatre Association 

Committee on Literary Maps ' 

Committee on Making Books Available to Children 

National Advisory Committee on NCTE Achievement Awards 

Committee on NCTE Affiliation Policy 

Committee on Organization and Supervision of High School Departments of English 

Committee on Play List 

Committee on Preparation and Certification of Teachers of English 

Committee on Publications of Affiliates 

Committee on Recordings 

Committee on Relations with Publishers of Paperbound Books 

Committee on Research 

Committee to Review Curriculum Bulletins 

Committee on Selection, Retention, and Advancement of College Teachers of English 

Committee on Senior High School Book List 

Committee on Study of Television 

Committee on Teaching Drama in the High School 

Committee on Teaching English as a Second Language 

Committee on Teaching Writing in Grades 4 through 8 

Committee on Technological Change 

Committee on Utilization of Teacher Time 


Closed Meetings 


(Open only to appointed members of the Committees) 


Committee on the State of Knowledge about Composition 

Committee on the Reading and Study of Poetry 

Committee on Scholarly Appraisal of Literary Works Taught in High School 
Committee on Use of School Libraries 
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4:00-6:00 p.m. 
High School Section Committee 


Informal Get-Together of Elementary Section 
4:00-6:00 p.m. 
(Group discussion and consultant service on teaching problems) 


Chairman: ag Crosby, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware; Chairman, Elementary 
ection 


Co-chairman: Miriam Wilt, Temple University 


Consultants: John J. De Boer, University of Illinois—Mass Media 
University of Delaware—Use of Children’s Literature in the 
S Studies 

Alvina Treut Burrows, New York University—Children’s Composition and 
Children’s Spelling 

M Elisabeth Coleman, University of Pennsylvania—Reading, Spelling, and 
for the Left-Handed Child 

Elizabeth Eaton, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware—The Place of Lin- 
guistics in the Language Arts Program 

— | pea Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware—Experience Charts 
n Reading 

Lillian C. Paukner, Milwaukee Public Schools—Evaluating Children’s Writing 


GENERAL SESSION 


8:00 p.m. 
Academy of Music 
Presiding: Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College, Second Vice President of the Council 
Address: “With New Endeavor,” Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota; President of 


the Counci 
Address: “American, English, and Soviet Education,” Sir Charles P. Snow, British novelist, 
essayist, scientist 
(A group of teachers of English from foreign countries will be attending the 
convention as visitors. The teachers are students at colleges and universities in the 
United States. Their visit to the convention is made possible through the co- 
operation of Dr. Thomas Cotner of the U. S. Office of Education. ) 


Receiving line immediately following the General Session 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 24 
Session I—8:45 to 10:00 a.m. 


I, 1. THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR ACTION 
Chairman: James R. Squire, University of Illinois; Executive Secretary, NCTE 


Associate Chairman and Panelist: Sister M. Judine, I.H.M., Akron, Ohio; President, Diocesan 
English Teachers Association 


Report: “Plans for Project English,” representative from United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Panel: George Winchester Stone, Jr., New York University; Executive Secretary, 


Modern Language Association 

Alfred H. Grommon, Stanford University; Associate Director, Commission on 
the English Curriculum 

G. Robert Carlsen, State University of Iowa; First Vice President, NCTE 

Harold Martin, Harvard University; Chairman, Commission on English, College 
Entrance Examination Board 

Jarvis E. Bush, Chairman of Secondary School English, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Wisconsin Council of Teachers of English 
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PROGRAM OF FIFTY-FIRST CONVENTION 


I. 2. THE PLACE OF THE HUMANITIES IN GENERAL EDUCATION: A 
CENTURY OF ENRICHMENT 


Chairman: Earle Davis, Kansas State University 

Associate Chairman: Autrey Nell Wiley, Texas Woman’s University 

Speakers: “The Contribution of the Land-Grant Institutions: A Centennial View” (15 
min 


Bruce Dearing, University of Delaware 

“The Advancement of Culture through English and the Humanities” (15 min.), 
Emest C. Hassold, University of Louisville 

“The Place of the Humanities in the Secondary Schools—As It Is and As It 
Should Be” (15 min), 
Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School, New York City 

Moita Dorsey Davis, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Paul Farmer, English Consultant, Atlanta, Georgia 

Kathryn Heam, Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio 


I. 3. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PROFESSION TO SOCIETY FOR 
TEACHING ABOUT THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(Sponsored by the NCTE Commission on the English Language) 


Chairman: Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 


Panel Speakers: (15-20 min. each) 
A. H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 


I. 4. A BLUEPRINT FOR ARTICULATION 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on High School-College Articulation ) 


Chairman: Thomas Clark Pollock, Dean, Washington Square College, New York University 
Associate Chairman: Helen Grayum, Seattle Public Schools; President, Puget Sound Council 
of Teachers of English, Seattle, Washington 
Speakers: Gerhard Friedrich, Orange State College; Associate Chairman, NCTE Com- 
mittee on High School-College Articulation (20 min.) 
Richard Lander, Chairman, English Department, Shoreline High School, Seattle, 
NCTE Committee on High School-College Articula- 
tion min. 
Arno Jewett, Specialist for Secondary School Language Arts, United States 
Office of Education 
James B. Haman, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Walter K. Gordon, Rutgers University, Camden 


I. 5. REFOCUSING THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 


Chairman: _ R. C. Simonini, Jr., Longwood College 
Associate Chairman: Edward H. Rosenberry, University of Delaware 
Speakers: “Too Much Has Been Added—Too Little Taken Out” (15 me), 
Evan Lodge, Directing Supervisor of English, Cleveland Public Schools, Ohio 
“The Cult of the Peripheral in the Teaching of English” (15 min.), 
John R. Searles, University of Wisconsin 
“The Priorities in the English Curriculum of the Secondary Schools” (15 min.) 
Floyd Rinker, Commission on English, College Entrance Examination Board 


Katherine B. Greaney, Supervisor, Secondary Education, Montgomery County, 
Maryland 


in D. Hunter, Central Islip Junior-Senior High School, New York 


Edward H. Rosenberry 


I. 6. GOALS FOR AMERICANS: WHAT CAN ENGLISH CONTRIBUTE? 


Chairman: Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Associate Chairman: Ethel B. Hibbert, Stoddart-Fleisher Junior High School, Philadelphia 
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“Implications of the Report of the President’s Commission for the Language Arts 
Curriculum” (15 min.), 
Mary C. Austin, Harvard University 
= Is the Central Purpose of Education in Our Times?” (15 min.), 
G. Jon Roush, Educational Policies Commission 
“What Should Be the Process of Education in Our Times?—Implications of the 
Bruner Report” (15 min.), 
Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University 


Discussants: Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., Associate Secretary, Elementary School Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Educational Association 
Nick Aaron Ford, Morgan State College 
Edna L. Furness, University of Wyoming 


I. 7. THE CLASSICS RE-EXAMINED. What literary works should be part of the 
common cultural background of American students? 


Chairman: J. N. Hook, University of Ilinois 
Associate Chairman: Stella S. Center, Reading Consultant, St. Petersburg, Florida 


Speakers: Henry Sams, The Pennsylvania State University (15 min.) 
Richard S. Alm, Director of the Reading Clinic, University of Hawaii (15 min.) 
Alvina T. Burrows, New York University (15 min. ) 


Discussants: Mary I. Lanigan, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 
John McKiernan, College of St. Thomas 


I. 8. THE GENERAL STATE OF TEACHING AND SCHOLARSHIP IN 
LITERATURE 
Chairman: Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern University 
Associate Chairman: Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven, Connecticut 


Speakers: “The Major Trends of Scholarship in English Literature” (23 min.), 
James L. Clifford, Columbia University 
“Trends in the Teaching of American Literature” (23 min.), 
Theodore Homberger, University of Pennsylvania 


Discussants: meg W. Archer, Marquette University (5 min.) 
Mary Elizabeth Fowler, Central Connecticut State Colle _ 
Fen in the Teaching of American Literature in Secondary Schools” 
min. 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 24 
Session II—10:30 to 11:45 a.m. 
II. 1. CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Children’s Literature—Old and New) 


Chairman: ee M. Reid, Supervisor of Elementary School Education, Oakland, 


Speaker: “Planning the Literature Program for the Elementary School” (40 min.), 
Charlotte Huck, The Ohio State University 


Panel: “Children’s Experiences with Literature” 
Moderator: Ruth French, Mt. Diablo Unified School District, Concord, California 


Panel Members: Carolyn Field, Free Library of Philadelphia 
William A. Jenkins, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Sister Mary Nora, S.S.N.D., Assistant Secretary for Bleusentary’ Education, 
National Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D 
Edith Walker, Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland 


II. 2. DEVELOPMENTAL READING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Chairman: Helen C. Bailey, Associate Superintendent, School District of Philadelphia 


Associate Chairman: Ruth Oaks, Reading Consultant, Radnor Township Schools, Radnor, 
Pennsylvania 
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Speakers: “Pennsylvania’s Mandated Program in Reading in Grades Seven and Eight,” 
Sheldon Madeira, Assistant Director, Bureau of Curriculum Services, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction 
“Developmental Reading in Twenty-Eight Junior High Schools,” 
Rosemary G. Wilson, School District of Philadelphia 
“Developmental Reading: An Intensive Program in One Junior High School,” 
U. Berkley Ellis, Roosevelt Junior High School, Bristol, Pennsylvania 


II. 3. THE ARTICULATION OF THE LOWER SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota; Chairman, NCTE Commission on the 


Curriculum 
Associate Chairman: Mabel M. Staats, Southwest Miami High School, Miami, Florida 


Speakers: (10 min. each) 
“Between the Elementary School and the Junior High School,” 
Lois G. Grose, Senior Supervisor of English, Secondary Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Kathleen Roddy, Charles W. Eliot Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
“Between the Junior High School and the High School,” 
Alice M. Wolter, East High School, Denver, Colorado 
William J. Cavanaugh, Jr., Greenwich High School, Connecticut 


Discussant: Irwin J. Suloway, Managing Editor, Chicago Schools Journal, Chicago Teachers 
College: “Should the NCTE Have an Articulation Committee on These Levels?” 


5 min.) 


II. 4. THE EVALUATION OF TEXTBOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Richard Corbin, Hunter College High School, New York City 


Associate Chairman: Sister Robert Melita, S.N.D., Academy of Notre Dame de Namur, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


Speakers: “A Report on High School Textbooks” (20 min.), 
James J. Lynch, High School English Textbook Survey, University of California, 


Berkeley 

“Criteria for Selecting Literature Books” (12 min.), 

Vernice Van Duzer, North High School, Denver, Colorado 
“Criteria for Selecting Composition Texts” (12 min.), 

Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 
Donald E. Carline, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
J. Carter Rowland, Gannon College 
Raymond W. Clifford, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


II. 5. ENGLISH FOR THE “GENERAL STUDENT” 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on English for the “General Student”) 


Chairman: _R. C. McKean, University of Colorado 
Associate Chairman: Ruth Chamberlin, Waterford-Kettering High School, Drayton Plains, 


Michigan 
Speakers: “Current Attempts to Develop Programs for the Non-College-Going Student, 
Norman H. Naas, Mt. Diablo Public Schools, Concord, California 
“A Description of Specific Promising Practices,’ 
John Ragle, Springfield High School, Vermont 


II. 6. THE USE OF LINGUISTICS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Chairman: _ Robert E. Tuttle, General Motors Institute 
Associate Chairman: Edgar Schuster, Cheltenham High School, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 


Speakers: “Grammar and the Academic Conscience” (15 min.), 

Sumner Ives, Syracuse University 

“Implications of Dialectology for the Public School Teacher” (15 min.), 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr., University of Chicago 

“A Pr d Revision of the Kenyon Classification of Usage” (15 min.), 
5. berts, Arizona State University 

Harvey N. Kluckhohn, Westmar College 

Robert W. Boynton, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 

V. Louise Higgins, Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut 
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Il. 7. HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Chairman: _T. A. Barnhart, Saint Cloud State College 
Associate Chairman: Dorothy Williams, Secondary School Consultant, Wilmington, Delaware 


Speakers: (15 min. eac. ch) 
“The Value of Historical Linguistics to the Teacher of English,” 


Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania 
“Historical Linguistics in the Classroom,” 
Louis A. Muinzer, Rutgers University | 
“The Place of Etymolo ogy in Linguistics,” 
James T. Barrs, Northeastern University 
Discussants: Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College 
Zelma Hardy, Alamo Heights High School, San Antonio, Texas 
Karl W. Dy ema, Youngstown College 


Il. 8. VOCABULARY AND USAGE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Chairman: Marjorie Roberts, University of Missouri 
Associate Chairman: Sister M. Generosa, Our Lady of the Lake College 


Speakers: (12 min. each ) 
“How Children Can Improve Their Usage through a Listening Campaign,” 


Mary Alberta Choate, Sacramento State College 
“Means of Vocabulary Development,” 
Frank Heys, Jr., nose Sea ny School, Sudbury, Massachusetts 
“Increasing Vocabul ary for the Co ege-Bound Student,” 
Regina Heavey, ee High School, Philadelphia 
“Does Vocabulary Study Carry Over into Public Seeing in College?” 
George W. Srail, Fenn College 


Discussants: Ruth Orr, Oklahoma State f 
Frances Finley, Phillips High Schoo rane. Alabama 
Hazel Browne Williams, University of Kansas C ity 


II. 9. TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on English as a Second Language) 
Chairman: _ Robert Allen, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Associate Chairman: 
Special showing of film: Modern Techniques in Language Teaching, prepared by the Center 
for Applied Linguistics of the MLA and Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 


Speakers: (15 min. each ) 
“General Situation in the Somat ’s Schools i i as English as a Second Lan- 
guage Is Concerned, rt EL Marckw University of Michigan 
“Language Problems of at and Other se Sen in Florida’s Education Sys- 
tems,” James Harris, United States Office of Education 


II. 10. ENGLISH AND THE LITERATURE OF TELEVISION 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on the Study of Television) 
Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Neil Postman, New York University; author of NCTE report on Television and 
the Teaching of English 
A representative of the creative aspects of television 


II. 11. SHAKESPEARE 


Participating, eee Louis Marder, Kent State University; Editor, The Shakespeare News- 
er 


Speakers: “Shakespeare the Inspired Story Teller,” 
Matthew W. Black, University of Pennsylvania 
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“Shakespeare the Inspired Poet,” 

Edward L. Hubler, Princeton University 
“Shakespeare the Inspired,” 

Louis Marder, Kent State University 


II. 12. THE TEACHING OF NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Chairman: Edmund J. Farrell, University of California, Berkeley 


Associate Chairman: Lois V. Amold, Consultant in English, Pinellas County Board of Public 
Instruction, Clearwater, Flori 


Speakers: (15 min. each) 
“On the Teaching of Wordsworth,” 
James V. Logan, The Ohio State University 


“On the Teaching of Dickens,” 
Arthur A. Adrian, Western Reserve University 
“On Teaching The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man to Freshmen,” 


Mabel P. Worthington, Temple University 
Helene Grossenbacher, Chicago Teachers an 
James T. Lape, Gamaliel Bradford High School, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts; 


Editor, The English Leaflet 
Florence Marsh, Western Reserve University 


II. 13. MUSIC: POETRY—TOWARDS A NEW PROSODY 
(A demonstration lesson in modern poetry with a class of boys from Central 
High School, Philadelphia) 
Chairman: Thomas Horan, Central High School, Philadelphia 


Associate Chairman: Edith Schleifer, Temple University 


Teacher: Ben Schleifer, Central High School, Philadelphia 


II. 14. EXPERIMENTS IN FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 


Cecil B. Williams, Texas Christian University; Editor, College Composition and 
Communication 
Associate Chairman: Mrs. Maurice Y. Brown, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 


Speakers: (15 min. each) 
“Motivation at Hand,” 
Waters Turpin, Morgan State College 
“The Use of Correctors in Conjunction with Freshman English,” 
M. B. McNamee, S. J., Saint Louis University 
“The Use of Literature in the Freshman Course,’ 
Herschel Gower, Vanderbilt University 


Donald J. Gray, Indiana University 
Hubert W. Smith, Utah State University 
John Ashmead, Jr., Haverford College 


Chairman: 


Il. 15. THE PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
Chairman: _ Afton Forsgren, Department of Public Instruction, State of Utah 
Associate Chairman: Ethel M. King, University of Alberta 
Speakers: (12 min. each) 
“Improving the Preparation of Elementary Teachers of the Language Arts,” 
Constance M. McCullough, San Francisco State College 
“What Program in English for Language Arts Teachers?” 
Carl A. Lefevre, Chicago Teachers College, Northside Campus 
“What Specialized Courses Are Needed by Teachers of the Language Arts?” 
Eleanor Boyce, University of Manitoba 
“What Special Preparation Is Needed for Teachers in the Primary Grades?” 
Louise Markert, Language Arts Assistant, Seattle Public Schools, Washington 
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Déecussants: Marian Wozencraft, State University College of Education, Geneseo, New York 
Rosemary Wagner, New York City Board of Educativn 
Leonard Joll, State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 


II. 16. A NATIONAL STANDARD FOR THE PREPARATION TO TEACH ENGLISH 


(Co-sponsored by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, and the NCTE Com- 
mittee on Preparation and Certification of Teachers of English) 

Chairman: Eugene E. Slaughter, Southeastern State College, Oklahoma 

Associate Chairman: Naomi Chase, University of Minnesota 


Speakers: “How Can the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education Help to 
Develop and Implement Such a Standard” (20 min.), Edward C. Pomeroy, 
Executive Secretary, AACTE 
“How Can the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification Help to Develop and Implement Such a Standard?” (20 
min.), Wayland W. Osborm, Past President, NASDTEC, Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 


(10. min.) 
Vern Wagner, Wayne State University 
Jane Dale, Oregon College of Education 


Il. 17. PICTURES OF THE 1959 NCTE EUROPEAN TOUR: THE BRITISH ISLES 
(A program for NCTE members and interested members of their families) 


Pearl McCarty, Fairmont State College 
Jessie Mouser, Butcher Elementary School, Fairmont, West Virginia 


Il. 18. EVALUATING NEW LINGUISTIC MATERIALS FOR TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY READING 


FRIDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 24 


Luncheon Sessions—12:15 p.m. 


1. Books for Children: A luncheon for librarians and teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. Authors of children’s books will be guests. 


Chairman: — Crosby, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware; Chairman, Elementary 
on 


Co-Chairman: Carolyn W. Field, Free Library of Philadelphia 
Speaker: “Truth’s Door and Book Keys,” Leland Jacobs, Columbia University 


2. Drama in the High School: A luncheon co-sponsored by Secondary Section. 


Chairman: 7 Bennett, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minnesota; Chairman, Secondary 
on 


Co-Chairman: Mabel Wright Henry, Newark, Delaware 
Speaker: Peggy Wood, stage and television actress; President, ANTA 


8. Conference on College Composition and Communication 
Chairman: Erwin Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Chairman of CCCC 
Local Chairman: Robert Boynton, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 


Speaker: “What I Leamed Writing Scripts, or When Is TV Educational,” Gerald Weales, 
University of Pennsylvania 


4. Journalism Luncheon: A luncheon co-sponsored by the Philadelphia Public School Press 
Association. 

Chairman: Edgar W. Wilson, School District of Philadelphia 

Speaker: “The Secret War of the Revolution,” David Taylor, editor, author, historian 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, INOVEMBER 24 
Session III—3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 


Ill. 1. CHALLENGING ISSUES IN READING INSTRUCTION 
(Co-sponsored by the International Reading Association) 


Chairman: Olive Niles, Director of Reading, Springfield Public School, Massachusetts 


Speakers: William D. Sheldon, Syracuse University; President, IRA 
“Using Trade Books in the Teaching o Reading,” Nancy Larrick, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania; author and lecturer; Past President, IRA 


Ill. 2. INTERPRETIVE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY AND THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS: DRAMA FOR CREATIVE CHILDREN 


(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Interpretive Arts in the Elementary School) 


Chairman: — Elinor Rice Fuchs, Haven School, Evanston, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Benjamin Ricker, Bala Cynewyd Junior High School, Pennsylvania 


Panel: (10 min. each) 
“As a Supervisor of Drama Sees It,” 
Winifred Ward, Professor Emeritus, Northwestern University 
“As a Classroom Teacher Sees It,” 
Mary Burklund, Haven School, Evanston, Illinois 
“As a Principal Sees jag 
Thomas Sinks, Nichols Junior High School, Evanston, Illinois 


Demonstration of Creative Dramatics: 
Aurand Harris, Grace School, New York City 


Ill. 3. THE USES OF BOOKS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on the Elementary School Book List) 


Chairman: Elizabeth Guilfoile, Miami University, Norwood Center: 
“The Place of Beginning Books” 
Associate Chairman: Jeanette Veatch, The Pennsylvania State Universi 
e Teacher’s Resources for Knowing Children’s Books 
Speakers: “Books for the Slow-to-Read,” 
Mary Belle Wright McClure, Cincinnati Public Schools, Ohio 
“Books about Their World of Today,” 
Cecilia Unzicker Randall, Greenville Public Schools, Pennsylvania 
“Books to Challenge the Able,” 
Helen Renthal, American Library Association, Evanston, Illinois 
Allan Jacobs, Detroit, Michigan 
Discussants: Audrey Dickhart, Temple University 
Mabel Richards, Bronxville Public Schools, New York 


Ill. 4. EVALUATING EXPOSITORY WRITING IN GRADES FOUR THROUGH EIGHT 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Teaching Writing in Grades Four through Eight) 
Chairman: Barbara Hartsig, Orange State College 


Presentations: “Problems in Evaluation of Writing” (15 min.), 
Lois V. Johnson, Los Angeles State College 
“Methods of Evaluating Writing” (15 min.), 
Ellen S. Enos, Gaston School, Boston, wna 


Reaction Panel: “Practices in Evaluation of Writing” (30 min.), 
rence B. Bowden, Cumberland County Public Schools, New Jersey 
Ethel L. Hatchett, Hardin-Simmons University 
Ruth J. Runke, Indiana State College, Terre Haute 


Ill. 5. TEACHING WRITING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH GRADES 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on English in Grades 7, 8, and 9) 
Chairman: Ruth Reeves, Supervisor of English in Secondary Schools, Houston, Texas 
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Speakers: “Their Right to Write,” 
Howard Vander Beek, State College of Iowa 
“Proofreading, a Panacea,” 
Geneva Hanna, University of Texas 
“Evaluation That Allows the Teacher to Remain Sane and ——. 
Eric Warner Johnson, Germantown Friends School, Philadelp 


Discussants: samen: L. Amez, Cherry Hill Junior High School # 180, Baltimore, Maryland 
vi 


avid Stryker, University of Florida 
Betty Yvonne Welch, Smiley Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


III. 6. RESEARCH—APPRAISAL AND FORECAST 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Research) 


Chairman: Margaret J. Early, Syracuse University 
Associate Chairman: Lawrence B. Charry, South Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia 


Speakers: “A we 5% on the Research Foundation of the National Council of Teachers of 
. is ” 


English, 
Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin; Chairman of the Trustees of the 


Foundation 
“Research in the Language Arts in the Elementary School” (20 min.), 
Walter T. Petty, Sacramento State College 
“Factors in Judgments of Writing Ability” 720 min. ), 
Paul B. Diederich, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
“Attitudes toward Research at the College Level” (20 min.), 
Robert L. Wright, Michigan State University 


III. 7. DEMONSTRATION: JOURNALISM IN THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(Sponsored by the Philadelphia Public School Press Association) 
Chairman: Philip Pitis, Southwark School, Philadelphia; President, Philadelphia Public 
School Press Association 
Associate Chairman: Joseph Callan, Counselor, Childs School, Philadelphia 


Demonstration Leaders: Esther Perlin, Language Arts Collaborator, District #3, Philadelphia 


Public Schools 
Katherine Skelton, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia 


III. 8. SPEECH AND THE THEATER ARTS 


(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Liaison with the Speech Association of America and 
the American Educational Theatre Association) 


Chairman: Stanley B. Kegler, University of Minnesota 
Associate Chairman: Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota 


Speakers: Donald K. Smith, University of Minnesota (representing S. A.A.) (35 min.) 
Hubert C. Heffner, Indiana University (representing A. E.T.A.) (35 min.) 


III. 9. EVALUATING STUDENT COMPOSITIONS 


Co-Chairmen: Ralph K. Alger, Central High School District #3, Merrick, New York 
A. L. Lazarus, University of Texas 


Speakers: (20 min. each 
“Effective Evaluation at No Extra Cost in Teacher Time,” 
Lowell J. Boberg, Jordan High School, Sandy, Utah 
“Using Students in Evaluating Compositions,” 
Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
“Minimum Essentials vs. Maximum Thought,” 
Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Connecticut 


Disoussants: Esther E. Larson, East Stroudsburg State College 
Hanna K. Mathews, Swarthmore High School, Pennsylvania 
Winifred L. Post, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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Il. 10. THE CONTENT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE COURSES FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


(Sponsored by the NCTE Commission on the English Language) 


Chairman and Speaker: 
W. Nelson Francis, Franklin and Marshall College: 
. riences with the Planning Institutes of the CEEB Commission on 


Discussants: Thomas Wetmore, Ball State Teachers College 
F. L. Elder, North Texas State College 
Alan Markman, University of Pittsburgh 
Ruby Kelley, Long Lots Junior High School, Westport, Connecticut 


III. 11. DEMONSTRATION: LINGUISTICS AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Chairman: Donald Cain, Assistant Director, Editing and Textbooks, 
Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public Schools 


Demonstration Leader: Marion L. Steet, Bok Technical High School, Philadelphia 


III. 12. SPELLING: WHAT CAN WE DO FOR OUR STUDENTS? 


Chairman: Harrison B. Bell, English Editor, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston 
Associate Chairman: Father Ferdinand J. Ward, DePaul University 
Speakers: (20 min. each) 
“Let’s Improve the Teaching of Spelling in the Elementary School,” _. 
Agnes E. Swan, Division of Instruction, Detroit Public Schools, Michigan 
“Thoughts on Secondary School rs. 
Benjamin A. Little, Gloucester High School, Massachusetts 
“Improving the Spelling of College Students,” 
Ralph M. Williams, Trinity College 


Anna Brochick, University High School, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Lucy Hoffman, Curriculum ce, Akron Public Schools, Ohio 


III. 13. THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY 


Chairman: Marguerite P. Archer, Reading Consultant, Pelham, New York 
Associate Chairman: Wilton Eckley, Euclid Senior High School, Ohio 


Speakers: “The History and Services of the Free Library” (15 min.), 

Emerson Greenaway, Director, Free Library of Philadelphia 

“Luring the English Student to the Library” (15 min.), 
Brother Anthony Frederick, S. M., Saint Mary’s University 

“The Place of the Library in the Unit Process” (15 min.), 
Elizabeth ryt Junior College of Kansas City, Missouri 

“The Research Theme as a Device for Individualizing Work in the Undifferenti- 
ated Public School Class” (15 min.), 
Martin Blum, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Resources in Teaching the Oral Interpretation of Literature” 

min. ), 

Frances D. Kalv, Saint Augustine High School, Florida 


III. 14. ENGLISH TEACHERS ABROAD 


Chairman: Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City Senior High School, Oklahoma 
Associate Chairman: Ruth Raynolds, Clay County Community High School, Clay Center, 


Speakers: (18 min. each) 
“The Longest Follow-up Program in the History of Teacher Education,” 

Lela Winegarner, Illinois State Normal University 
“Teaching English in gg 


Ira ” 
Margaret G. McLaug High School, Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania 
“Reactions to Teaching in Japan,” 
John Gray, Walpole High School, Massachusetts 
“Teaching English in Finland,” 
Vern Wagner, Wayne State University 
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II. 15. EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 


Chairman: Richard M. Bossone, University of California, Riverside 
Associate Chairman: Devra Cooper Rowland, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck 


Speakers: (15 min. each) 
“The Current Status of the Work of the Center,” 
P. Kenneth Komoski, President, Center for Programmed Instruction 
“Intensive Study toward Improved Classroom Instruction,” 
Leonard Freyman, Coordinator, English, Cleveland 
Heights Secondary Schools, Ohio 
“The Rutgers Plan: DEEP in Detroit,” 
Frank Ross, Coordinator, Detroit Experimental English Program, Michigan 
“Teaching Literature on Television,” 
Esther D. Montgomery, Lincoln Public Schools, Nebraska 


Nathan Miller, North Miami Senior High School, North Miami, Florida 
Ida Kravitz, Wanamaker Junior High School, Philadelphia 


III. 16. POETRY FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


Chairman: Roland Dille, St. Olaf College 
Associate Chairman: Margaret Cannon, Fitzgerald High School, Georgia 


Speakers: (20 min. each) 
Mark Neville, Indiana State College, Terre Haute 
John A. Myers, Jr., The Hun School, Princeton, New Jersey 
Harold Huseby, Shoreline Secondary Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Discussants: Christopher Adams, Darien High School, Connecticut 
David Paul, Drexel Institute of Ning 
Thomas Sobol, Newton South High School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


Ill. 17. THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN LITERATURE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


Chairman: George Henry, University of Delaware 


Associate Chairman: Paul H. Krueger, University High School, State University of Iowa 
Speakers: (20 min. each) 
“On the Teaching of Hawthorne,” 
Randall Stewart, Vanderbilt University 
“On the Teaching of Huckleberry Finn,” 
David M. Rein, Case Institute of Technology 
“On the Teaching of Walt Whitman,” 
Sculley Bradley, University of Pennsylvania 


Olive B. McLin, Gibbs High School, Saint Petersburg, Florida 
James H. Mason, Indiana State College, Terre Haute 
Sallie Marvin Gruwell, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


III. 18. WORLD LITERATURE: THE USE OF TRANSLATIONS 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Comparative Literature) 


Chairman: Kenneth Oliver, Occidental College 
Associate Chairman: James Gray, University of California, Berkeley 


Speakers: (20 min. each) 
“Translations: Their Quality and Usefulness,” 
Angel Flores, Queens College 
“Variable Standards for Selection of Translations,” 
Basil Busacca, Occidental College 


James Gray, University of California, Berkeley (5 min.) 
Louise M. Rosenblatt, New York University (5 min.) 


. 19. PROFESSIONAL ISSUES INVOLVED IN THE EVALUATION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL, ENGLISH PROGRAMS 


(Sponsored by the NCTE Commission on the Profession) 
Henry C. Meckel, San Jose State College 
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Associate Chairman: Robert Tuttle, General Motors Institute 
Pangl: (15 min. each) 
“The Interest of the College English Department in the Public School English 


rogram, 

William Eckstrom, University of Louisville 
“Reconciling Opposing Points of View,” 

Silvy Kraus, University of Oregon 
“The Classroom Teacher's Stake in Evaluation,” 

Thelma Gentry, Oakland Public Schools, California 
“The Role of the Council Affiliate,” 

Leo Ruth, University of California, Berkeley 


III. 20. PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Teacher Preparation and Certification) 
Chairman: _ Richard Braddock, State University of Iowa 
Associate Chairman: Peter N. Youmans, Pascack Valley Regional High School, New Jersey 


Speakers: (25 min. each) 
“Proficiency Tests in Modern Foreign Languages,” 
Wilmarth H. Starr, Director, Modern Language Association Testing Project, 
Modern Language Association of America 
“A Study of Proficiency Examinations in New York State,” 
Carl J. Freudenreich, Chief, Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification, 
University of the State of New York 


(The chairman and the associate chairman will participate as discussants. ) 


Ill. 21. THE EDUCATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on the above subject) 


Chairman: Wamer G. Rice, University of Michigan 
Associate Chairman: Henry W. Sams, The Pennsylvania State University 


Speakers: “The Apprentices’ Sorcerer,” 
W. P. Albrecht, University of Kansas 
“The Education of a College Teacher of English,” 
John S. Diekhoff, Dean, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


III. 22. PRESIDENTIAL DISCUSSION GROUP: WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 


(An informal discussion of problems facing NCTE affiliates, especially designed for 
officers and leaders of local and regional groups) ' 


Co-Chairmen: 5 B. Allen, NCTE President, and Ruth G. Strickland, Past President 
of NCTE 


Ill. 23. PICTURES OF THE 1959 NCTE EUROPEAN TOUR 
(A program for the families of NCTE members and interested members) 


Mrs. Donald R. Tuttle, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 24 
3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 


A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTAL CONFERENCES FOR THOSE WITH SIMILAR DUTIES 
AND PROBLEMS 


(Admission by reservation only. Conferences limited to twenty Laggan plus the conference staff. 
Interested persons are invited to write the chairman of each conference.) 


CONFERENCE I: CHAIRMEN OF COLLEGE ENGLISH DEPARTMENTS 
Chairman: George E. Smock, Indiana State College, Terre Haute 
Associate Chairman: Emest W. Gray, University of Toledo 
Secretary: Brother Felician Patrick, FSC, La Salle College 
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Associate Secretary: George E. Grauel, John Carroll University 
Resource Assistants: J. W. Finch, Dartmouth College 
L. S. Lingenfelter, Millersville State College 


CONFERENCE II: SupERvIsoRS OF ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE ARTS 
Chairman: Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief, Elementary Schools Section, United States Office 
of Education 


Associate Chairman: Marguerite Driscoll, Bureau of Curriculum Research, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York 


Secretary: Anne E. Hughes, Supervisor, Language Arts, Detroit Public Schools, Michigan 


Associate Secretary: Adelaide de Maison, Curriculum Director, Meadville Area School District, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Resource Assistants: Bernice Freeman, Instructional Supervisor, Troup County Board of 
Education, LaGrange, Georgia 
Stella Nardozza, Supervisor, Instructional Services, Elementary Schools, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pennsylvania 


CoNFERENCE III: TEACHERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ENGLISH 
Chairman: Dorothy E. Sonke, Grand Rapids Junior College, Michigan 
Associate Chairman: Samuel Weingarten, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary: Lawrence A. Wood, Jr., Prince George’s Community College, Suitland, Maryland 
Associate Secretary: Cleetis Headlee, Joplin Junior College, Missouri 


Resource Assistants: John M. Gazda, Junior College of Kansas City, Missouri 
Helen Bradford, El Dorado Junior College, Kansas 


CoNFERENCE IV: TEACHERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Chairman: Gordon Eriksen, Northwest Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Associate Chairman: Allen R. Kirschner, Greenwich High School, Connecticut 
Secretary: Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School, Haverford, Pennsylvania 


Associate Secretary: Miriam T. Felder, Consultant in Language Arts, Fulton County Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Resource Assistants: J. Franklin Murray, S. Seeing Hill College 
Elizabeth B. Stambolian, Foal Sle High School, New Jersey 


CONFERENCE V: PLANNING A UNIVERSAL BIBLIOGRAPHY (INVITATIONAL ) 
Co-Chairmen: Lewis Leary, Columbia University, and Lewis Sawin, University of Colorado 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24 


Annual Banquet, 7:00 p.m. 


Thomas Clark Pollock, Washington Square College, New York University 
“What Is ‘English’?” Archibald MacLeish, poet and dramatist 


“American Education and the Federal Government,” 
Sterling M. McMurrin, United States Commissioner of Education 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 25 


PRR-Affiliate Breakfast 
7:30 to 9:30 a.m. 
(Co-sponsored by the NCTE Commission on the Profession) 


(For NCTE Public and Professional Relations Representatives and officers and members 
of NCTE affiliates) 


Special Notice: P sano ng the breakfast, a member of the Commission on the Profession or an 
officer of the Council will be seated at each table to lead a discussion of problems 
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significant to the profession. The topic for this year’s discussion will be problems 
involved in interpreting English to the public. The new NCTE publication on 
methods of informing the public about the teaching of English will be dis- 
tributed for the first time to participants attending the breakfast. Price of the 
breakfast includes the cost of this bulletin and other materials to be distributed. 


Presiding: James R. Squire, Executive Secretary of the NCTE 


Keynote Speaker: Oscar oe University of Kansas, Chairman of the NCTE Committee 
on Methods of Working with the Public 


Summary and Interpretation: Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan; 
Associate Director, NCTE Commission on the Profession 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9:30 to 11:45 a.m. 
Elementary Section 
Chairman: —_ aaa Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware; Chairman of Elementary 


Presiding: Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University 


Address: “Time That Is Intolerant,” William A. Jenkins, University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee; Editor, Elementary English 


Discussion from the floor. 


Secondary Section 
Robert Bennett, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minnesota; Chairman of 
Secondary Section 


“Trailing Clouds of Boredom Do They Come,” Dwight L. Burton, Florida State 
University; Editor, The English Journal 

“Moon Men, Metropoli, and Professional Selection of Tomorrow’s Teachers,” 
William E. Hoth, Wayne State University 

“Ways and Means and Substance: The Whole Teacher,” Edwin H. Sauer, 
Harvard Graduate School 


College Section 


Chairman: William S. Ward, University of Kentucky; Chairman of College Section 
Topic: “The Assumptions of Literature” 
Presiding: Lewis Leary, Columbia University 


Speakers: Alfred Kazin, literary critic 
Robert E. Spiller, University of Pennsylvania 
Philip Young, The Pennsylvania State University 


Discussion from the floor. 


SATURDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 25 
Annual Luncheon, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota; President, the National Council of 
Teachers of English 


Address: “Do By hg to the Theater? And How?” Harold Clurman, producer, director, 
and critic 


Introduction of New Officers 
Adjournment of the 1961 Convention 
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PAGES 38 “INSIDERS SHOW 


Start Making Money 


With Your WRITING 


Puts You in the Inner 
Circle of Writers 
Whose Writing SELLS! 


“Gold Mines” of 
Quick Income for the 
Beginning Writer 

8 Steps the “Insiders” 
Take to Professional 
Writing Success 

How to Choose Selling 
Titles for Fiction 
New Markets for Non- 
Fiction 

How a Famous Play- 
wright Works 

How to Write for 
Children 

“I Make $20,000 a 
Year Writing for 
Trade Magazines” 
How to Plot a Mys- 
tery by Questions and 
Answers 

The Mistake that 
Almost Cost One 
Writer $33,000 

Take These Lessons 
from the Murderers 
How to Bait Your 
Story Trap 

Man Against White 
Space 

When It Pays to Pay 
to Have Your Writing 
Published 

Where to Syndicate 
Your Own Column 
How to Use “The 
Eternal Fiction 


much, much 
more! 


ET this inner.circle of professional authors 

guide you to the extra income, recognition, 
and deep-felt sense of accomplishment that comes 
from having your own writing published. “THE 
CREATIVE WRITER” clearly shows you what to 
write . .. how to prepare salable manuscripts... 
where to send your material... and how to avoid 
rejection slips! 


HELP FROM FAMOUS WRITERS 


THE CREATIVE WRITER— published by 
Writer’s Digest and edited by talent discoverer 
Aron Mathieu—brings you 88 revealing chapters, 
528 pages, of seasoned, success-proved advice from 
such noted authors as Erskine Caldwell, William 
Saroyan, Harold Masur, John Van Druten, Pa- 
tricia MceGerr, Catherine Barrett, Albert Delacorte, 
and many others. 


Would you like to see your own novel in print? 
Or sell magazine stories? Plays? Mysteries? Your 
own nationally syndicated feature? Trade journal 
articles? Non-fiction or biographies? These “in- 
side” secrets can help you avoid the pitfalls that 
block most would-be writers ... the practical 
guidance you need to get yourself established in 
these and other dependably profitable fields. 


SEND NO MONEY 
USE BOOK FREE FOR 10 DAYS 


Mail the coupon below now, without money. We 
will send you at once THE CREATIVE WRITER 
—528 clothbound pages of expert advice that 
shows you HOW TO GET YOUR WRITING PUB- 
LISHED! Actually use this book for 10 days... 
without paying us a penny. Then, if you are not 
delighted, return it with no further obligation. If 
you decide to keep it, send only $6.95 (plus a 
few cents for postage and handling); 


TEACHERS! Ask for special Class- 
room Group Rate with FREE desk 
copy for your own use. Mail coupon 
at right today! 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Dept. 16 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


| ush me THE CREATIVE WRITER for 10 
days free. If I keep book I will send you $6.95 (plus 
| few cents postage and handling). Otherwise I will 
return it within 10 days, without further obligation. j 
[) CHECK HERE Name 
AND SAVE! Encl 
($6.95) Address 
| costs. Cheap City & 
privilege, of course). Zone State 


| O FOR TEACHERS: Check here to get complete 
| information on Classroom Group Rate with your 
| own desk copy FREE. 
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TRAVEL AND LEARN 


NCTE EUROPEAN TOURS 1962 


Take that dream trip to Europe and learn while you do it. Again the NCTE is sponsor- 
ing its very popular summer tours across the blue Atlantic. Choose the studytour that 
you want, pack your bags, and join the ranks of English teachers that have come to know 
the wonders of the Old World first hand. 


Studytour “A” Studytour “B” 
June 30-August 6 June 23-August 6 
Five weeks in the Six weeks in the 


BRITISH ISLES BRITISH ISLES 


$987.00 $1,167.00 
Both programs include 
Eight Days in London: 
5 lectures by outstanding authors talking on 
WRITING IN BRITAIN TODAY, 
also visits, excursions, discussions, theater. 


AND 


EIGHT DAYS IN OXFORD: EIGHT DAYS IN STRATFORD: 


the Oxford Institute of Education oR the Shakespeare Institute 
offers a concentrated course on offers a concentrated course on 
ENGLISH TAUGHT IN ENGLAND THE WORLD OF SHAKESPEARE 


AND 


either 3 or 4 weeks of motoring, to visit literary shrines, historic sites, cultural and 
artistic landmarks, magnificent scenery in Scotland, the Lake District, the cathedral 
towns, the Midlands, in Wales, Devon, and Cornwall; those who can spend more time 
abroad may continue with an optional extension: 


Studytour “C” Studytour “D” 


August 6-11 Au 6-September 1 
in Dublin, the Vale of Avoca, in Holland, Belgium, France, 
Cork, Blarney, Killarney, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
and the Lakes Italy, Spain 


$87.50 $579.00 


The costs for “A” and “B” include Economy Class flights from New York back to New 
York. “C” and “D” are available as extension trips only. All meals, accommodations, 
visits, lectures, seminars, theater and other entertainment, admission fees, trips, taxes, 
informal discussions, and sightseeing are included in the costs. “A” and “B” cover 
almost exactly the same territory, and the additional time available with “B” permits 
a more leisurely schedule; also, the hotels of “B” are better than those of “A,” and 
— with private bath are standard accommodation at least half the time, at no 
a cost. 


Leaders of Tours “A” and “C” Leaders of Tours “B” and “D” 
Mabel Wright Henry, Wilmington, John McKiernan, Department of 
Delaware, Schools, and English, College of St. Thomas, 
George Henry, University of St. Paul, Minnesota 
Delaware 


Arrangements are made by 
NATIONAL COUNCIL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
508 So. Sixth St., Champaign, Illinois 


MAGIC 
and 
MIRACLES ? 


None of this sort of thing is necessary, really, to help your students become 
better readers. Just the aid of these books for improvement in reading skills... 


Hovious: WINGS FOR READING 
for upper elementary grades 


FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 
for junior high school 


NEW TRAILS IN READING 
for senior high school 


. . . and these wonderful books for your reluctant readers: 


TEEN-AGE TALES 
Books 1-6 BooksAand8 
Strang, Roberts, Heavey, Barbe, Stewart, Melnik 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 LONDON W. C. 1 TORONTO 2-B 
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